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FOREWORD 


This new prose anthology has been collected by Mr 
Bayliss for the use of schools, and a word or two of 
explanation may not be out of place. A collection of 
this type can be made on the principle of including 
those passages which have specially delighted the 
collector. Such an anthology may give equal 
pleasure to the reader, and is thereby justified. But 
a book of prose extracts for use in schools would seem 
to need rather more than this to support its claim to 

attention. 

The primary aim of this book was to provide a 
selection of good prose of the type likely to appeal to 
those people whose inclination runs rather to prac¬ 
tical affairs than to literary studies—hence the 
collector’s endeavour to select, as far as possible, 
descriptive passages through which there runs a 
current of incident. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
book will make a special appeal to Secondary 
Modern and to Secondary Technical schools, 
though it will probably be found to be of great value 
to many of the middle forms in the Grammar schools. 
It cannot be denied that, though those with a prac¬ 
tical bent are often accused of not reading, they 
do read quite readily material that appeals to their 
taste. The reading of literature, of course—or any 
other pursuit, for that matter—is largely a matter of 
taste and, if we are to attract these readers to good 
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literature, we must, in making a start, take their taste 
very largely into account. After all, there is nothing 
wrong in being interested in practical affairs. This 
anthology should prove that such an interest can go 

side by side with a love of good reading. 

There is much talk of the importance of the 
correlation of school subjects. Here the teacher 
concerned with the study of literature has an out¬ 
standing opportunity. Teachers of other subjects 
may, for their own convenience, interest themselves 
in the standard of English expression. But the 
teacher of English literature can draw his material 
from practically all the specialized fields of the other 
subjects. History, geography, science, and the rest 
will all readily contribute material. And the reverse 
is also true—that much of the subject-matter of 
works studied in the literature lesson will broaden 
the horizons of other classroom subjects, ^fany of 
the passages in these pages will be found of value in 

this way. 

And finally a word as to the use of the anthology. 
Though every good teacher will have his own ideas, 
a suggestion may be valuable. There are two 
extremes to be avoided in the literature lesson. The 
method—often encouraged by external examina¬ 
tions—which subjects a complete work to a ‘small- 
tooth-comb’ treatment merely succeeds in killing all 
enthusiasm. A revolt against this system has caused 
a swing in the other direction: a pleasant wallowing 
through much reading without real comprehension 
or the development of a true critical faculty. How 
is the difficulty to be overcome, for there must be 
some deliberate critical study if the schools are to 
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foster reading with understanding? An anthology, 
carefully used, can go a long way towards providing 
the answer. The extracts can be studied with care 
and illumination in class. But round the anthology 
must be grouped the complete works of a variety of 
authors. These the pupils will be encouraged—and 
the encouragement must be something more positive 
than mere suggestion! to read for them selves. By 
some such methods the disciplined study now so 
urgently—and rightly—demanded from many quar¬ 
ters, can be combined with more extensive reading, 
while at the same time the slow murder of authors 
will be avoided. 

S. E. BUCKLEY 
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BUYING A FARM 

Thomas Fir bank 


When Thomas Firbank was twenty-one he returned 
to England for a holiday after working for some 
years in a Canadian factory. There he had seen 
industry at first hand. Now he wished to learn 
something of man’s earliest occupation—the tending 
of flocks and herds. In a November gale he went to 
look at a wild mountain sheep-farm in North Wales. 
The farm attracted him. He bought the four square 
miles of rugged country, risking all the money he 
had. I bought a Mountain , from which the following 
extract is taken, is the story of his farming exper¬ 
iences and of his life among the Welsh mountains. 
The book was first published in 1940. 

I FIRST saw Dyffryn in a November gale. As I 
rounded a spur of a hill to turn into the long 
valley the full power of the storm caught the car. 
An abandoned lorry, blown on to its side, half 
blocked the road, and as I crept past it an eddying 
gust swooped down, plucked at the car’s hood, and 
ripped it backward till it streamed raggedly behind. 
The rain was being driven horizontally, and struck 
on the windscreen. It poured in torrents over the 

bonnet, but left me dry. ... 

Dyffryn had been described to me by an acquain¬ 
tance who had heard that the owner was on the point 
of retiring. The place was a sheep farm of 2400 
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acres. It lay in a long rectangle along the south 
slopes of the Glyders, so that its upper boundary was 
the height of land on my right, some 3300 feet up, 
and the lower boundary was the flooding river which 
ran on my left, parallel with the road. There were 
said to be a good house, two cottages, and plenty of 
farm-buildings, and the price was around £5000. 

I drove on up the valley, until presently I came to 
a stony track which led upward on my right at a 
slope of one in three. The track vanished into a 
clump of ragged trees a hundred feet above. They 
were the only trees in the valley, and among them 
showed a chimney. The stony road was drained by 
slate slabs buried on edge diagonally across the track. 
The first of these knocked off the silencer of the car. 

I dared not stop, because the hill was so steep and 
slippery, and I was now sideways to the rain, which 
flooded in. With spinning wheels the car ran crab- 
wise into a yard beside the house. The gable end of 
the house, exposed to the westerly gales, was win¬ 
dowless and slated from roof to ground, I jumped 
out of the car, and the wind frogmarched me at a 

run to the back door. The door opened unasked, 
and I stumbled inside. 

It was very dark inside. I was in a big kitchen, lit 
by one small window and by the flames of a kitchen 
range. At a deal table under the window several 
men sat on a long oak settle. They were finishing a 
lunch of cold bacon and hot mashed potatoes. 

I here was tea on the table, with bread and squares 
ot red Canadian cheese. The men were dark Celtic 
types sharp-featured and with the modelled mouth 
which stamps the Gael and the Celt. I felt that my 
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arrival had struck them dumb. Against the opposite 
wall stood an oak dresser laden with blue willow- 
pattern plates and pewter, and beside it was a grand¬ 
father clock, the hands set three-quarters of an hour 
fast. The kitchen range was framed in huge blue 
slate slabs, and along the mantel were thirty-seven 
Toby jugs. 

A little, spruce man with a face like a withered 
apple sat at one side of the fireplace. He wore a 
homespun wool suit and very shiny leather leggings. 
He was the man I had come to see. Busying herself 
over the fire was his wife, a pleasant-faced old lady, 
slight of build, her face seamed by the work and 
worry of a lifetime. And to bar my retreat followed 
the sturdy kitchen help, who had concealed herself 
behind the back door as she opened it to let me in. 
I stared at the maid several times before I realized 
what it was that struck me as incongruous . 1 She was 
wearing pince-nez. 

As I shook hands with the old couple the men at 
the table rose with a clatter, unanimous as Javanese 
dancers in obedience to a call, and swept out with 
their steaming mackintoshes draped round them. 
The maid cleared away the remains of the meal, and 
at once began to lay out the best china and a dish of 

tinned peaches. 

My conversation with the old man was difficult, 
because, although he had a perfect command of 
English, he chose to speak Welsh, usiqg his wife as 
an interpreter. And she had a slow, reluctant air, as 
of one who acted unwillingly in some Faustian deal. 
The old man and I sat down to eat—farm women 

1 Out of place. 
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never eat, unless secretly—and I began to tackle him 
on the business which was now so urgent for me. The 
old house was quivering under the thrusts of the 
wind, and the wild, remote setting had already cap¬ 
tured my fancy, and will hold it till I die. 

I had never before bought anything not labelled 
with a net price, and the moves and counter-moves 
of bargaining were unknown to me. I must have 
shocked the old farmer with my bludgeoning, but he 
defended skilfully, and while his wife translated from 
one of us to the other he had time to get his breath. 
I could pin him to nothing definite. He would give 
no price, nor would he confirm that he wished to sell. 
At one time, I believe, he even denied ownership. 
The only thing he could not deny was the letter 
which I had sent to warn him of my visit. The 
envelope, soiled by much handling, was propped 
against a tea-caddy on the mantelshelf. 

At last I became so bewildered that I finished my 
food and stood up to go, half convinced that a mis- 
take had been made. But by chance I had hit upon 
the right move. The farmer and his wife held a 
quick consultation in Welsh, and the maid was sent 
to the back door, where she screamed into the wind. 
As if by magic one of the men off the settle re¬ 
appeared. He was a tallish, thin individual. Then 

and at each subsequent time that I saw him a droD 
hung from the tip of his nose. 

The old man suggested that since I had come I 
might as well look round. The thin man was given 

instructions, and I was hustled out after him 

m -i? i the yard * min had sto PP e d> but the mist 

still hung low on the hills. Beneath the mist the air 
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was very clear, so that one seemed to look up the red- 
brown slopes to a thick white muslin curtain whose 
frayed hem was flapping in the wind. I walked 
round to the front of the house, which was poised on 
a terrace of the plunging hillside, and looked down 
on to the valley floor. The twin lakes still boiled in 
foam and spray, and the river which threaded its 
way through the bottom of the valley was flooding 
boisterously over the few flat stretches. 

But the shepherd was impatient. He called to a 
wall-eyed dog with a grey-blue coat, and turned up 
the mountain. I plodded behind him; I waded 
through soaking russet bracken, jumped swift, 
swollen streams, and trod carefully where turf was 
raised up quaking by some force of water which 
bubbled through buried rocks. . . . 

An hour and a half later I was again seated by the 
kitchen fire, drying my wet legs. The atmosphere 
was different. I wondered if I had become tuned to 
the vibrations of the place. The old farmer spoke to 
me in English, and himself pressed me to the most 
buttery of the muffins, to the best jam, to the currant 
bread. He volunteered that he would sell at once 
with immediate possession for £5000, and that he 
would leave enough on mortgage to enable me to 
take over his flock of sheep at a valuation. As I only 
possessed exactly £5000 this help was very necessary 
to me. 


From I bought a Mountain 







CRUSOE TURNS ARCHITECT 

Daniel Defoe 


Daniel Defoe, who was born about 1660 and lived 
to the age of seventy-one, has always been a 
favourite author with readers of all ages, partly 
because he wrote plain, sensible English, and partly 
because he made everything seem so real. He had a 
wonderful way of putting himself in other people’s 
shoes and making a story look like true personal 
adventure. This is specially noticeable in his famous 
book Robinson Crusoe —one of the best examples of 
the kind of story, told by the author in the first 
person, which came before the sort of novel we know 
these days. Defoe seems himself to be the ship¬ 
wrecked sailor who has to make the best of a bad job 
and learn to do things for himself. And so he gives 
his readers all those interesting details which appeal 
particularly to people with practical minds. Crusoe 
is always busy making this or that, or arranging 
matters to increase his comfort or convenience. 

Defoe was a very busy writer and made a great 
deal of money from his writing. Before beginning 
his novels he had written on all sorts of subjects. 
Had he been living in these days he would have been 
a great journalist, writing articles in newspapers and 
magazines. He was a good writer because he 
thought clearly and wrote clearly, which is one 
reason why Robinson Crusoe is still so widely read. 
If you want to know where Defoe found the idea for 
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the story, you should look up some information 
about Captain Woodes Rogers and Alexander 
Selkirk. 

M Y thoughts were now wholly employed about 

securing myself against either savages, if any 
should appear, or wild beasts, if any were in the 
island; and I had many thoughts of the method how 
to do this, and what kind of dwelling to make, 
whether I should make me a cave in the earth, or a 
tent upon the earth; and, in short, I resolved upon 
both, the manner and description of which it may 
not be improper to give an account of. 

I soon found the place I was in was not for my 
settlement, particularly because it was upon a low 
moorish ground near the sea, and I believed would 
not be wholesome; and more particularly because 
there was no fresh water near it. So I resolved to find 
a more healthy and more convenient spot of ground. 

I consulted several things in my situation, which I 
found would be proper for me. First, health and 
fresh water, I just now mentioned. Secondly, shelter 
from the heat of the sun. Thirdly, security from the 
ravenous creatures, whether men or beasts. Fourthly, 
a view to the sea, that if God sent any ship in sight I 
might not lose any advantage for my deliverance, of 
which I was not willing to banish all my expecta¬ 
tion yet. 

In search of a place proper for this, I found a little 
plain on the side of a rising hill, whose front towards 
this little plain was steep as a house-side, so that 
nothing could come down upon me from the top; on 
the side of this rock there was a hollow place, worn 
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a little way in, like the entrance or door of a cave; 
but there was not really any cave, or way into the 
rock at all. 

On the flat of the green, just before this hollow 
place, I resolved to pitch my tent. This plain was not 
above an hundred yards broad, and about twice as 
long, and lay like a green before my door, and at the 
end of it descended irregularly every way down into 
the low grounds by the seaside. It was on the N.N.W. 
side of the hill, so that I was sheltered from the heat 
every day, till it came to a W. and by S. sun, or 
thereabouts, which in those countries is near the 
setting. 

Before I set up my tent, I drew a half-circle before 
the hollow place, which took in about ten yards in 
its semi-diameter from the rock, and twenty yards in 
its diameter from its beginning and ending. In this 
half-circle I pitched two rows of strong stakes, driving 
them into the ground till they stood very firm like 
piles, the biggest end being out of the ground about 
five feet and a half, and sharpened on the top. The 

two rows did not stand above six inches from one 
another. 


Then I took the pieces of cable which I had cut in 
the ship, and laid them in rows one upon another, 
within the circle, between these two rows of stakes, 
up to the top, placing other stakes in the inside lean¬ 
ing against them, about two feet and a half high, like 
a spur to a post; and this fence was so strong, that 
neither man or beast could get into it, or over it. 
This cost me a great deal of time and labour, 
especially to cut the piles in the woods, bring them 
to the place, and drive them into the earth. 
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The entrance into this place I made to be not by 
a door, but by a short ladder to go over the top; 
which ladder, when I was in, I lifted over after me, 
and so I was completely fenced in, and fortified, as 
I thought, from all the world, and consequently slept 
secure in the night, which otherwise I could not have 
done; though as it appeared afterwards, there was no 
need of all this caution from the enemies that I 
apprehended danger from. 

Into this fence or fortress, with infinite labour, I 
carried all my riches, all my provisions, ammunition, 
and stores, of which you have the account above; and 
I made me a large tent, which, to preserve me from 
the rains that in one part of the year are very violent 
there, I made double, viz., one smaller tent within, 
and one larger tent above it, and covered the upper¬ 
most with a large tarpaulin, which I had saved 
among the sails. And now I lay no more for a while 
in the bed which I had brought on shore, but in a 
hammock, which was indeed a very good one, and 
belonged to the mate of the ship. 

Into this tent I brought all my provisions, and 
everything that would spoil by the wet; and having 
thus enclosed all my goods, I made up the entrance, 
which, till now, I had left open, and so passed and 
repassed, as I said, by a short ladder. 

When I had done this, I began to work my way 
into the rock; and bringing all the earth and stones 
that I dug down out through my tent, I laid them up 
within my fence in the nature of a terrace, so that it 
raised the ground within about a foot and a half; 
and thus I made me a cave just behind my tent, 
which served me like a cellar to my house. 
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It cost me much labour, and many days, before all 
these things were brought to perfection. . . . 

I have already described my habitation, which was 
a tent under the side of a rock, surrounded with a 
strong pale of posts and cables; but I might now 
rather call it a wall, for I raised a kind of wall up 
against it of turfs, about two feet thick on the out¬ 
side, and after some time—I think it was a year and 
a half I raised rafters from it leaning to the rock, 
and thatched or covered it with boughs of trees and 
such things as I could get to keep out the rain, which 
I found at some times of the year very violent. 

I have already observed how I brought all my 

goods into this pale, and into the cave which I had 

made behind me. But I must observe, too, that at 

first this was a confused heap of goods, which as they 

lay in no order, so they took up all my place; I had 

no room to turn myself. So I set myself to enlarge my 

cave and works farther into the earth; for it was a 

loose, sandy rock, which yielded easily to the labour 

I bestowed on it. And so, when I found I was pretty 

safe as to beasts of prey, I worked sideways to the 

right hand into the rock; and then, turning to the 

right again, worked quite out, and made me a door 

to come out on the outside of my pale or fortification. 

Ihis gave me not only egress and regress , 1 as it were 

a back-way to my tent and to my storehouse, but 
gave me room to stow my goods. 

And now I began to apply myself to make such 
necessary things as I found I most wanted, as par¬ 
ticularly a chair and a table; for without these I was 
not able to enjoy the few comforts I had in the world. 

1 A way out and back again. 
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I could not write or eat, or do several things with so 
much pleasure without a table. 

I had never handled a tool in my life; and yet in 
time, by labour, application, and contrivance, I 
found at last that I wanted nothing but I could have 
made it, especially if I had had tools. However, 
I made abundance of things even without tools, and 
some with no more tools than an adze and a hatchet, 
which perhaps were never made that way before, and 
that with infinite labour. For example, if I wanted a 
board, I had no other way but to cut down a tree, 
set it on an edge before me, and hew it flat on either 
side with my axe, till I had brought it to be thin as 
a plank, and then dub it smooth with my adze. It 
is true, by this method I could make but one board 
out of a whole tree; but this I had no remedy for 
but patience, any more than I had for the pro¬ 
digious deal of time and labour which it took me 
up to make a plank or board. But my time or labour 
was little worth, and so it was as well employed one 
way as another. 

However, I made me a table and a chair, as I 
observed above, in the first place, and this I did out 
of the short pieces of boards that I brought on my 
raft from the ship. But when I had wrought out some 
boards, as above, I made large shelves of the breadth 
of a foot and a half, one over another, all along one 
side of my cave, to lay all my tools, nails, and iron¬ 
work; and, in a word, to separate everything at large 
in their places, that I might come easily at them. I 
knocked pieces into the wall of the rock to hang my 
guns and all things that would hang up; so that had 
my cave been to be seen, it looked like a general 
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magazine of all necessary things; and I had every¬ 
thing so ready at my hand, that it was a great 
p easurc to me to see all my goods in such order, and 
especially to find my stock of all necessaries so great. 

From Robinson Crusoe 


THE CRATCHITS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Charles Dickens 

Few writers have created so many interesting 
characters in their stories as Charles Dickens. 
Many ot these characters, like the Cratchits, are 
people of the poorer classes, for whom he always 
showed intense sympathy and whom he described 
with intimate knowledge and understanding. Like 
some of the lesser winters of his time, he was deeply 
moved by the sufferings of the poor and unfortunate, 
and tried in his wxitings to make people realize their 
conditions and bring about changes for the better. 

Charles Dickens was born in 1812, and after an 
unhappy childhood, during which he knew what it 
w'as to suffer neglect and poverty, became a news¬ 
paper reporter. His travels while engaged in this 
occupation brought him in touch with all kinds of 
places and people, thus providing him with much 
interesting material to write about. He became a 
successful journalist, and by 1836 was engaged on 
his great humorous masterpiece, The Pickwick Papers. 

Of his many novels there is hardly space to speak 
here, but perhaps you have seen film versions of 

some of them, such as Great Expectations , Nicholas 
Nickleby, and Oliver Twist. 

A Christmas Carol , from which the following 
extract is taken, was the first of a series of “Christ¬ 
mas Books,” and appeared in 1843. After more than 
a century it still appeals to the great mass of readers 
who love Christmas and their fellow men. 
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B OB CRATCHIT had but fifteen “Bob” a week 
himself; he pocketed on Saturdays but fifteen 
copies of his Christian name; and yet the Ghost 

of Christmas Present blessed his four-roomed 
house! 

Then up rose Mrs Cratchit, Cratchit’s wife, 
dressed out but poorly in a twice-turned gown, but 
brave in ribbons, which are cheap, and made a 
goodly show for sixpence; and she laid the cloth, 
assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second of her daughters, 
also brave in ribbons; while Master Peter Cratchit 
plunged a fork into the saucepan of potatoes, and, 
getting the corners of his monstrous shirt collar (Bob’s 
private property, conferred upon his son and heir in 
honour of the day) into his mouth, rejoiced to find 
himself so gallantly attired, and yearned to show his 
linen in the fashionable Parks. And now two smaller 
Cratchits, boy and girl, came tearing in, screaming 
that outside the baker’s they had smelt the goose, and 
known it for their own; and, basking in luxurious 
thoughts of sage and onion, these young Cratchits 
danced about the table, and exalted Master Peter 
Cratchit to the skies, while he (not proud, although 
his collars nearly choked him) blew the fire, until the 
slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked loudly at the 
saucepan lid to be let out and peeled. 

“What has ever got your precious father, then?” 
said Mrs Cratchit. “And your brother, Tiny Tim? 

And Martha warn’t as late last Christmas-dav bv 
half an hour.” y y 

“Here’s Martha, Mother!” said a girl, appearing 
as she spoke. 5 
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“Here’s Martha, Mother!” cried the two young 
Cratchits. “Hurrah! There’s such a goose, 
Martha! ’ ’ 

“Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late 
you are!” said Mrs Cratchit, kissing her a dozen 
times, and taking off her shawl and bonnet for her 
with officious zeal. 

“ We’d a deal of work to finish up last night,” 

replied the girl, “and had to clear away this morn¬ 
ing, Mother!” 

“Well! never mind so long as you are come,” said 
Mrs Cratchit. “ Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, 
and have a warm, Lord bless ye.” 

“No, no! There’s Father coming,” cried the two 
young Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. 
“Hide, Martha, hide!” 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive 
of the fringe, hanging down before him; and in his 
threadbare clothes darned up and brushed to look 
seasonable; and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas 
for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, and had his 
limbs supported by an iron frame. 

“Why, where’s our Martha?” cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

“Not coming,” said Mrs Cratchit. 

“Not coming!” said Bob, with a sudden declen¬ 
sion 1 in his high spirits; for he had been Tim’s 
blood horse all the way from church, and had 
come home rampant. “Not coming upon Christmas 
Day!” 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it 

1 Fall. 
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were only in joke; so she came out prematurely from 
behind the closet door, and ran into his arms, while 
the two young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore 
him off into the washhouse, that he might hear the 
pudding singing in the copper. 

“And how did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs 
Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, 
and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s 
content. 

“As good as gold,” said Bob, “and better. Some¬ 
how he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, 
and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. He 
told me, coming home, that he hoped the people saw 
him in the church, because he was a cripple, and it 
might be pleasant to them to remember upon 

Christmas Day who made lame beggars walk and 
blind men see.” 

Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, 
and trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was 
growing strong and hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, 

and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 

spoken, escorted by his brother and sister to his stool 

beside the fire; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs_ 

as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made 

more shabby compounded some hot mixture in a 

jug with gin and lemons, and stirred it round and 

round, and put it on the hob to simmer, Master 

Peter and the two ubiquitous young Cratchits went 

to fetch the goose, with which they soon returned in 
high procession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds, a feathered pheno- 
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menon 1 , to which a black swan was a matter of 
course—and in truth, it was something very like it in 
that house. Mrs Cratchit made the gravy (ready 
beforehand in a little saucepan) hissing hot; Master 
Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vigour; 
Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple sauce; Martha 
dusted the hot plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him 
in a tiny corner at the table; the two young Gratchits 
set chairs for everybody, not forgetting themselves, 
and, mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they should shriek for 
goose before their turn came to be helped. At last the 
dishes were set on, and grace was said. It was suc¬ 
ceeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs Cratchit, look¬ 
ing slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the breast; but when she did, and when 
the long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one 
murmur of delight arose all round the board, and 
even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, 
beat on the table with the handle of his knife, and 
feebly cried Hurrah! 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its 
tenderness and flavour, size and cheapness, were the 
themes of universal admiration. Eked out by apple 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner 
for the whole family; indeed, as Mrs Cratchit said 
with great delight (surveying one small atom of a 
bone upon the dish), they hadn’t ate it all at last! 
Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest 
Cratchits, in particular, were steeped in sage and 
onion to the eyebrows! But now Mrs Cratchit left the 

1 Wonder. 
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room alone—too nervous to bear witnesses—to take 
the pudding up, and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the back-yard and 
stolen it, while they were merry with the goose 


supposition at which the two young Cratchits 
became livid! All sorts of horrors were suDDosed 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was 
out of the copper. A smell like a washing-day! That 

was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house and a 

pastry-cook’s next door to each other with a 

laundress’s next door to that! That was the pudding! 

In half a minute Mrs Cratchit entered—flushed but 

smiling proudly—with the pudding, like a speckled 

cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half-a 

quartern of ignited brandy, and bedight 1 with 
Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and 
calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest 
success achieved by Mrs Cratchit since their mar- 
nage. Mrs Cratchit said that, now the weight was 
oil her mind, she would confess she had her doubts 

thint 1 1 £ q T tky ° f , floUr ' Everybody had some- 
g O say about it, but nobody said or thought it 

was at all a small pudding for a large family. It 

would ha Ve M C, l h l reSy t0 d ° SO ’ An y Crltchit 
would have blushed to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was ” 


cleared 1, *1 “ ““ ^ one J the cloth was 

P , pples and oranges were put upon 

1 Adorned, decorated. 
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the table, and a shovel full of chestnuts on the fire. 
1 hen all the Gratchit family drew round the hearth 
in what Bob Gratchit called a circle. 

From A Christmas Carol 



UNCLE PODGER HANGS A PICTURE 

Jerome K. Jerome 

Uncle Podger is included in this collection as a 
comic example of the fellow who fancies himself as 
a practical man. You may have met some one like 
him, though this portrait is rather exaggerated. 

Jerome K. Jerome was born at Walsall, Stafford¬ 
shire, in 1859. He went to London at an early age, 
and turned his hand to a variety of occupations 
before settling down to journalism. By 1893, how¬ 
ever, he had founded and become editor of a 
monthly magazine called The Idler. His previous 
experience as an actor no doubt proved useful when 
he wrote for the stage, for he achieved some fame as 

a playwright as well as essayist and novelist. Jerome 
died in 1927. 

He is best known as a humorous author, his most 
popular book being Three Men in a Boat , from which 
the following episode is taken. 

Y OU never saw such a commotion up and down 

a house, in all your life, as when my Uncle 

Podger undertook to do a job. A picture would have 

come home from the frame-maker’s, and be standing 

in the dining-room, waiting to be put up; and Aunt 

Podger would ask what was to be done with it, and 

Uncle Podger would say: “Oh, you leave that to me. 

Don’t you, any of you, worry yourselves about that 
PU do all that.” 
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And then he would take off his coat, and begin. 

He would send the girl out for sixpen’orth of nails, 
and then one of the boys after her to tell her what 
size to get; and, from that, he would gradually work 
down, and start the whole house. 

“Now you go and get me my hammer, Will,” he 

would shout; “and you bring me the rule, Tom; 

and I shall want the step-ladder, and I had better 

have a kitchen-chair, too; and, Jim! you run round 

to Mr Goggles, and tell him, ‘ Pa’s kind regards, and 

hopes his leg’s better; and will he lend him his 

spirit-level?’ And don’t you go, Maria, because I 

shall want somebody to hold me the light; and when 

the girl comes back, she must go out again for a bit 

of picture-cord; and Tom!— where’s Tom?—Tom, 

you come here; I shall want you to hand me up the 
picture.” 

And then he would lift up the picture, and drop 
it, and it would come out of the frame, and he would 
try to save the glass, and cut himself; and then he 
would spring round the room, looking for his hand¬ 
kerchief. He could not find his handkerchief, because 
it was in the pocket of the coat he had taken off, and 
he did not know' where he had put the coat, and all 
the house had to leave off looking for his tools, and 
start looking for his coat; while he would dance 
round and hinder them. 

“Doesn’t anybody in the whole house know where 
my coat is? I never came across such a set in all my 
life—upon my word I didn’t. Six of you!—and you 
can’t find a coat that I put down not five minutes 
ago! Well, of all the-” 

Then he’d get up, and find that he had been sitting 
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on it, and would call out: “Oh, you can give it up! 
I’ve found it myself now. Might just as well ask the 
cat to find anything as expect you people to find it.” 

And, when half an hour had been spent in tying up 
his finger, and a new glass had been got, and the 
tools, and the ladder, and the chair, and the candle 
had been brought, he would have another go, the 
whole family, including the girl and the char¬ 
woman, standing round in a semicircle, ready to 
help. Two people would have to hold the chair, and 
a third would help him up on it, and hold him there, 
and a fourth would hand him a nail, and a fifth 

would pass him up the hammer, and he would take 
hold of the nail, and drop it. 

“There!” he would say, in an injured tone, “now 
the nail’s gone.” 

And we would all have to go down on our knees 

and grovel for it, while he would stand on the chair, 

and grunt, and want to know if he was to be kept 
there all the evening. 

The nail would be found at last, but by that time 
he would have lost the hammer. 

“Where’s the hammer? What did I do with the 
hammer? Great heavens! Seven of you, gaping 

round there, and you don’t know what I did with 
the hammer!” 

We would find the hammer for him, and then he 
would have lost sight of the mark he had made on 
the wall, where the nail was to go in, and each of us 
had to get up on the chair, beside him, and see if 
we could find it; and we would each discover it in a 
different place, and he would call us all fools, one 
after another, and tell us to get down. And he would 
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take the rule, and remeasure, and find that he 
wanted half thirty-one and three-eighths inches from 
the corner, and would try to do it in his head, and 
go mad. 

And we would all try to do it in our heads, and all 
arrive at different results, and sneer at one another. 
And in the general row, the original number would 
be forgotten, and Uncle Podger would have to 
measure it again. 

He would use a bit of string this time, and at the 
critical moment, when the old fool was leaning over 
the chair at an angle of forty-five, and trying to reach 
a point three inches beyond what was possible for him 
to reach, the string would slip, and down he would 
slide on to the piano, a really fine musical effect 
being produced by the suddenness with which his 
head and body struck all the notes at the same time. 

And Aunt Maria would say that she would not 
allow the children to stand round and hear such 
language. 

At last, Uncle Podger would get the spot fixed 
again, and put the point of the nail on it with his 
left hand, and take the hammer in his right hand. 
And, with the first blow, he would smash his thumb, 
and drop the hammer, with a yell, on somebody’s 
toes. 

Aunt Maria would mildly observe that, next time 
Uncle Podger was going to hammer a nail into the 
wall, she hoped he’d let her know in time, so that 
she could make arrangements to go and spend a 
week with her mother while it was being done. 

“Oh! you women, you make such a fuss over 
everything,” Uncle Podger would reply, picking him- 
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self up. “Why, I like doing a little job of this sort.” 

And then he would have another try, and, at the 
second blow, the nail would go clean through the 
plaster, and half the hammer after it, and Uncle 
Podger be precipitated 1 against the wall with force 
nearly sufficient to flatten his nose. 

Then we had to find the rule and the string again, 
and a new hole was made; and, about midnight, the 
picture would be up—very crooked and insecure, the 
wall for yards round looking as if it had been 
smoothed down with a rake, and everybody dead 
beat and wretched—except Uncle Podger. 

“ There you are,” he would say, stepping heavily 
off the chair on to the charwoman’s corns, and sur¬ 
veying the mess he had made with evident pride. 
“ Why, some people would have had a man in to do 
a little thing like that!” 


From Three Men in a Boat 
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TOBY 

John Brown 


If you like dogs you should read the rest of Dr 
John Brown’s essay called “Our Dogs,” which is 
contained in a volume with the rather unattractive 
title of Horn Subsecivv. The author, who was a 
Scottish physician, was particularly fond of children 
and animals, and his popularity is due to his kind¬ 
ness of heart as well as to the charm, interest, and 
humour shown in his writings. 

There is something very homely about the story 
of Toby, as indeed about the whole essay, in which 

he gives an account of various dogs kept by the 
family. 

Dr Brown also wrote interesting letters. He lived 
during the last century—from 1810 to 1882. 

T oby was the most utterly shabby, vulgar, 
mean-looking cur I ever beheld—in one word, 
a ‘tyke.’ He had not one good feature except his 
teeth and eyes, and his bark, if that can be called a 
feature. He was not ugly enough to be interesting; 
his colour, black and white; his shape, leggy and 
clumsy. My brother William found him the centre 
of attraction to a multitude of small blackguards who 
were drowning him slowly in Lochend Loch, doing 
their best to lengthen out the process, and secure the 
greatest amount of fun with the nearest approach to 
death. Even then Toby showed his great intellect by 
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pretending to be dead, and thus gaining time and an 
inspiration. William bought him for twopence. 

Toby was for weeks in the house unbeknown to 
anyone but ourselves two and the cook, and from my 
grandmother’s love of tidiness and hatred of dogs and 
of dirt, I believe she would have expelled “him whom 
we saved from drowning” had not he, in his straight¬ 
forward way, walked into my father’s bedroom one 
night when he was bathing his feet, and introduced 
himself with a wag of his tail, intimating a general 
willingness to be happy. My father laughed most 
heartily, and at last Toby, having got his way to his 
bare feet, and having begun to lick his soles and 
between his toes with his small rough tongue, my 
father gave such an unwonted shout of laughter that 
we—grandmother, sisters, and all of us—went in. 

Toby, when full grown, was a strong coarse dog— 
coarse in shape, in countenance, in hair, and in 
manner. He was of the bull-terrier variety, coar¬ 
sened through much mongrelism and a dubious and 
varied ancestry. His teeth were good, and he had a 
large skull, and a rich bark as of a dog three times 
his size, and a tail which I never saw equalled-— 
indeed, it was a tail per se*’, it was of immense girth 
and not short, equal throughout like a policeman’s 
baton, the machinery for working it was of great 
power, and acted in a way, as far as I have been 

able to discover, quite original. We called it his 
ruler. 

When he wished to get into the house, he first 
whined gently, then growled, then gave a sharp 
bark, and then came a resounding, mighty stroke, 

1 By its very nature. 
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which shook the house; this, after much study and 
watching, we found was done by his bringing the 
entire length of his solid tail flat upon the door with 
a sudden and vigorous stroke; it was quite a feat of 
strength and skill, and he was perfect in it at once. 

With all this inbred vulgar air, he was a dog of 

great moral excellence—affectionate, faithful, honest 

up to his light, with an odd humour as peculiar and 
as strong as his tail. My father, in his reserved way, 
was very fond of him, and there must have been very 
funny scenes with them, for we heard bursts of 
laughter issuing from his study when they two were 
by themselves: there was something in him that took 
that grave, beautiful, melancholy face. Toby had 
always a great desire to accompany my father up to 
town, this my father s good taste and sense of dignity, 
besides his fear of losing his friend (a vain fear!), 
forbade, and as the decision of character of each was 
great and nearly equal, it was often a drawn game. 
Toby, ultimately, by making it his entire object, 
triumphed. He usually was nowhere to be seen on 
my father leaving; he, however, saw him, and lay in 
wait at the head of the street, and up Leith Walk 
he kept him in view from the opposite side like a 
detective, and then, when he knew it was hopeless 
to hound him home, he crossed unblushingly over, 
and joined company, excessively rejoiced, of course. 

One Sunday he had gone with him to church, and 
left him at the vestry door. The second psalm was 
given out, and my father was sitting back in the 
pulpit, when the door at its back, up which he came 
from the vestry, was seen to move and gently open; 
then, after a long pause, a black shining snout 
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pushed its way steadily into the congregation, and 
was followed by Toby’s entire body. He looked 
somewhat abashed; but snuffing his friend, he 
advanced as if on thin ice, and not seeing him, put 
his fore-legs on the pulpit, and, behold, there he was, 
his own familiar chum. I watched all this, and any¬ 
thing more beautiful than his look of happiness, of 
comfort, of entire ease when he beheld his friend— 
the smoothing down of the anxious ears, the swing 
of gladness of that mighty tail—I don’t expect soon 
to see. My father quietly opened the door, and Toby 
was at his feet and invisible to all but himself; had 
he sent old George Peaston, the “minister’s man,” 
to put him out, Toby would probably have shown 
his teeth and astonished George. He slunk home as 
soon as he could, and never repeated that exploit. 

I never saw in any other dog the sudden transition 
from discretion, not to say abject cowardice, to 
blazing and permanent valour. From his earliest 
years he showed a general meanness of blood, 
inherited from many generations of starved, be- 
kicked, and downtrodden forefathers and mothers, 
resulting in a condition of intense abjectness in all 
matters of personal fear; anybody, even a beggar, by 
agowl 1 and a threat of eye, could send him off howling 
by anticipation, with that mighty tail between his 
legs. But it was not always so to be, and I had the 
privilege of seeing courage, reasonable, absolute, and 
for life, spring up in Toby at once, as did Athene 
from the skull of Jove. It happened thus: 

Tob Y was in the way of hiding his culinary bones 
in the small gardens before his own and the neigh- 

1 A yell. 
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bouring doors. Mr Scrymgeour, two doors off, a 
bulky, choleric, red-haired, red-faced man, was, by 
law of contrast, a great cultivator of flowers, and he 
had often scowled Toby into all but non-existence 
by a stamp of his foot and a glare of his eye. One 
day, his gate being open, in walks Toby with a huge 
bone, and making a hole where Scrymgeour had two 
minutes before been planting some precious slip, the 
name of which on paper and on a stick Toby made 
very light of, substituted his bone, and was engaged 
covering it, or thinking he was covering it up with 

his shovelling nose, when S-spied him through 

the inner glass door, and was out upon him like the 
Assyrian, with a terrific gowl. I watched them. 
Instantly Toby made straight at him with a roar too, 
and an eye more torve 1 than Scrymgeour’s, who, 
retreating without reserve, fell prostrate, there is 
reason to believe, in his own lobby. Toby con¬ 
tented himself by proclaiming his victory at the 
door, and returning, finished his bone-planting at his 

leisure, the enemy, who had scuttled behind the 
glass door, glaring at him. 

From this moment Toby was an altered dog. 
Pluck at first sight was lord of all; from that time 
dated his first tremendous deliverance of tail against 
the door, which we called “Come, listen to my tail.” 
That very evening he paid a visit to Leo, next door’s 
dog, a big, tyrannical bully and coward, which its 
master thought a Newfoundland, but whose pedigree 
we knew better; this brute continued the same sys¬ 
tem of chronic extermination which was interrupted 
at Lochend—having Toby down among his feet, and 

1 Cruel, stern, fierce. 
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threatening him with instant death two or three 
times a day. To him Toby paid a visit that very 
evening down into his den, and walked about, as 
much as to say, “Come on, Macduff!” But Mac¬ 
duff did not come on, and henceforward there was 
an armed neutrality, and they merely stiffened up 
and made their backs rigid, pretended each not to 
see the other, walking solemnly round, as is the 
manner of dogs. Toby worked his new-found faculty 
thoroughly, but with discretion. He killed cats, 
astonished beggars, kept his own in his own garden 
against all comers, and came off victorious in several 

well-fought battles; but he was not quarrelsome or 
foolhardy. 

And what of his end ? for the misery of dogs is that 
they die so soon, or, as Sir Walter says, it is well 
they do; for if they lived as long as a Christian, and 
we liked them in proportion, and they then died, he 
said that was a thing he could not stand. 

His exit was lamentable, and had a strange poetic 
or tragic relation to his entrance. My father was out 
of town; I was away in England. Whether it was 
that the absence of my father had relaxed his power 
of moral restraint, or whether through neglect of 
the servant he had been desperately hungry, or 
most likely both being true, Toby was discovered 
with the remains of a cold leg of mutton, on which 
he had made an ample meal; this he was in vain 
endeavouring to plant as of old, in the hope of its 
remaining undiscovered till to-morrow’s hunger 
returned, the whole shank-bone sticking up un¬ 
mistakably. This was seen by our excellent grand¬ 
mother, who pronounced sentence on the instant: 
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and next day, as William was leaving for the High 

School, did he in the sour morning, through an 

easterly haur, 1 behold him dangling by his own chain 

from his own lamp-post, one of his hind-feet just 

touching the pavement, and his body preternaturally 
elongated. 2 

William found him dead and warm, and, falling 
in with the milk-boy at the head of the street, ques¬ 
tioned him, and discovered that he was the execu¬ 
tioner, and had got twopence: he—Toby’s every 
morning’s crony, who met him and accompanied 
him up the street, and licked the outside of his can— 
had, with an eye to speed and convenience, and a 
want of taste, not to say principle and affection, 
horrible still to think of, suspended Toby’s anima¬ 
tion beyond all hope. William instantly fell upon 
him, upsetting his milk and cream, and gave him a 
thorough licking, to his own intense relief; and, 
being late, he got from Pyper, who was a martinet, 
the customary palmies, 3 which he bore with some¬ 
thing approaching to pleasure. So died Toby; my 
father said little, but he missed and mourned his 
friend. 

From Our Dogs 


1 A mist or haze. 2 Abnormally lengthened. 
3 Strokes with the cane on the palm of the hand. 





THE RESCUE OF A KITTEN 

Henry Fielding 

The account you are about to read appears in A 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon , which was written in 
I 754 when the author, Henry Fielding, was ordered 
south in the hope of his recovering his health. 
Unfortunately, the journey was in vain, for he died 
the same year before he could return home. 

Henry Fielding was educated at Eton and after¬ 
wards studied law both abroad and in London. 

In 1728 he began to write plays and soon showed 
that he could produce some very amusing material 
for the stage. But after 1737 he gave up this play¬ 
writing to become, first, a journalist, and then a 
story-writer. 

During his later years he was occupied with his 

duties as a magistrate, besides contributing to 

occasional newspapers and working upon his famous 
novels. 

Fielding was one of the most celebrated authors 
of his century, and his reputation is still high at the 
present day. People like him for his humour, his 
courage, and his human sympathy. As one critic 
justly says of him, “He had a great heart.” 

T HIS gale continued till towards noon; when the 
east end of the island bore but little ahead of us. 
The captain swaggered, and declared he would keep 
the sea; but the wind got the better of him, so that 
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about three he gave up the victory, and, making a 
sudden tack, stood in for the shore, passed by Spit- 
head and Portsmouth, and came to an anchor at a 
place called Ryde on the island. 

A most tragical incident fell out this day at sea. 
While the ship was under sail, but making, as will 
appear, no great way, a kitten, one of four of the 
feline inhabitants of the cabin, fell from the window 
into the water; an alarm was immediately given to 
the captain, who was then upon deck, and received 
it with the utmost concern and many bitter oaths. 
He immediately gave orders to the steersman in 
favour of the poor thing, as he called it; the sails were 
instantly slackened, and all hands, as the phrase is, 
employed to recover the poor animal. I was, I own, 
extremely surprised at all this; less, indeed, at the 
captain’s extreme tenderness, than at his conceiving 
any possibility of success; for, if puss had had nine 
thousand, instead of nine lives, I concluded they had 
been all lost. The boatswain, however, had more 
sanguine hopes; for, having stripped himself of his 
jacket, breeches, and shirt, he leaped boldly into the 
water, and to my great astonishment, in a few 
minutes, returned to the ship, bearing the motion¬ 
less animal in his mouth. Nor was this, I observed, 
a matter of such great difficulty as it appeared to 
my ignorance, and possibly may seem to that of my 
fresh-water reader: the kitten was now exposed to air 
and sun on the deck, where its life, of which it 
retained no symptoms, was despaired of by all. 

The captain’s humanity, if I may so call it, did 
not so totally destroy his philosophy, as to make 
him yield himself up to affliction on this melancholy 
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occasion. Having felt liis loss like a man, he resolved 
to shew he could bear it like one; and having 
declared he had rather have lost a cask of' rum or 
brandy, betook himself to threshing at backgammon 
wi th the Portuguese friar, in which innocent 

amusement they had passed about two-thirds of their 
time. 

But, as I have, perhaps, a little too wantonly 
endeavoured to raise the tender passions of my 
readers in this narrative, I should think myself 
unpardonable if I concluded it, without giving them 
die satisfaction of hearing that the kitten at last 
recovered, to the great joy of the good captain, but 
to the great disappointment of some of the sailors, 
who asserted that the drowning a cat was the verv 

J 

surest way of raising a favourable wind. 

1 i''I! 1 - 1 Journal oj a Voyage to Lisbon 
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TIMOTHY THE TORTOISE . 

Gilbert White 

Between 1767 and 1787 Gilbert White wrote to 
two of his friends a series of letters in which he 
described what he had observed about the habits of 
animals and other details connected with the study 
of nature. He never intended nor wished these 
letters to be published, but eventually he was per¬ 
suaded to prepare them for printing, and they 

appeared in book form as The Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne in 1789. 

There is nothing exciting about the author’s life. 
He was born in the quiet village of Selborne, in 
Hampshire, and died there in 1793 at the age of 
seventy-three. But he was intensely interested in 
nature, and took great delight in collecting facts 
about the behaviour of birds, beasts, and insects. 

He seems to have devoted a great deal of care and 
attention to his pet tortoise, as may be seen from the 
following pages. 

Timothy’s supposed letter is to a Miss Mulso, 
who, after visiting Gilbert White at Selborne, sent 
him some verses addressed to the tortoise. 


From the Border under the Fruit Wall, 

August 31,1784 

Most Respectable Lady, 

Your letter gave me great satisfaction, being the 
first that ever I was honoured with. It is my wish to 
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answer you in your own way; but I never could make 
a verse in my life, so you must be contented with 
plain prose. Having seen but little of this great 
world, conversed but little, and read less, I feel my¬ 
self much at a loss how to entertain so intelligent a 
correspondent. Unless you will let me write about 
myself, my answer will be very short. Know, then, 
that I am an American, and was born in the year 
1734 in the Province of Virginia, in the midst of a 
savanna 1 that lay between a large tobacco plantation 
and a creek of the sea. Here I spent my youthful 
days among my relations with much satisfaction, and 
saw around me many venerable kinsmen, who had 
attained to great ages without any interruption from 
distempers. Longevity is so general among our 
species that a funeral is quite a rare occurrence. 
I can just remember the death of my great-great¬ 
grandfather, who departed this life in the one hun¬ 
dred and sixtieth year of his age. Happy should I 
have been in the enjoyment of my native climate 
and the society of my friends had not a sea-boy, who 
was wandering about to see what he could pick up 
surprised me as I was sunning myself under a bank, 
and, whipping me into his wallet, carried me aboard 
his ship. The circumstances of our voyage are not 
worthy of recital; I only remember that the rippling 
of the water against the sides of our vessel as we sailed 
along was a very lulling and composing sound, 
which served to soothe my slumbers as I lay in the 
hold. We had a short voyage, and came to anchor 
on the coast of England in the harbour of Chichester 
In that city my kidnapper sold me for half a crown 

1 Treeless plain. 
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to a country gentleman, who came up to attend an 
election. I was immediately packed in a hand- 
basket, and carried, slung by the servant’s side, to 
their place of abode. As they rode very hard for 
forty miles, and I had never been on horseback 
before, I found myself somewhat giddy from my 
airy jaunt. My purchaser, after showing me to some 
of his neighbours, and giving me the name of 
Timothy, took little further notice of me; so I fell 
under the care of his lady, a benevolent woman, 
whose humane attention extended to the meanest 
of her retainers. With this gentlewoman I remained 
almost forty years, living in a little walled-in court 
in front of her house, and enjoying much quiet and 
as much satisfaction as I could expect without 
society, which I often languished after. At last the 
good old lady died at a very advanced age, such as 
a tortoise would call a good old age; and I then 
became the property of her nephew. This man, my 
present master, dug me out of my winter retreat, 
and, packing me in a deal box, jumbled me eighty 
miles in post-chaises to my present place of abode. 

I was sore shaken by this expedition, which was the 
worst journey I ever experienced. In my present 
situation I enjoy many advantages—such as the 
range of an extensive garden, affording a variety of 
sun and shade, and abounding in lettuces, poppies, 
kidney beans, and many other salubrious 1 and 
delectable 2 herbs and plants, and especially with a 
great choice of delicate gooseberries! But still at 
times I miss my good old mistress, whose grave and 
regular deportment suited best with my disposition. 

1 Health-giving. 2 Delightful, enjoyable. 
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For you must know that my master is what they call 
a naturalist , and much visited by people of that turn, 
who often put him on whimsical experiments, such 
as feeling my pulse, putting me in a tub of water to 
try if I can swim, etc.; and twice in the year I am 
carried to the grocer’s to be weighed, that it may be 
seen how much I am wasted during the months of 
my abstinence, and how much I gain by feasting in 
the summer. Upon these occasions I am placed in 
the scale upon my back, where I sprawl about to 
the great diversion of the shopkeeper’s children. 
These matters displease me; but there is another that 
much hurts my pride; I mean the contempt shown 
for my understanding which these Lords of Creation 
are very apt to discover, thinking that nobody knows 
anything but themselves. I heard my master say 
that he expected that I should some day tumble 
down the ha-ha; 1 whereas I would have him to know 
that I can discern a precipice from plain ground as 
well as himself. 

These are some of my grievances; but they sit very 
light on me in comparison with what remains 
behind. Know, then, tender-hearted lady, that my 
greatest misfortune and, what I have never divulged 
to anyone before is—the want of society of my own 
kind. This reflection is always uppermost in my own 
mind, but comes upon me with irresistible force 
every spring. It was in the month of May last that 
I resolved to elope from my place of confinement; 
for my fancy had represented to me that probably 
many agreeable tortoises of both sexes might 
inhabit the heights of Baker’s Hill, or the extensive 

1 A ditch acting as a fence or boundary. 
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plains of the neighbouring meadow, both of which I 
could discern from the terrace. One sunny morning 
I watched my opportunity, found the wicket open, 
eluded the vigilance of the gardener, and escaped 
into the sainfoin, which began to be in bloom, and 
thence to the beans. I was missing eight days, 
wandering in this wilderness of sweets, and exploring 
the meadow at times. But my pains were all to no 
purpose; I could find no society such as I sought for. 
I began to grow hungry and to wish myself at home. 
I therefore came forth in sight, and surrendered 
myself up to Thomas, who had been inconsolable in 
my absence. Thus, madam, have I given you a 
faithful account of my satisfactions and sorrows, the 
latter of which are mostly uppermost. You are a 
lady, I understand, of much sensibility. Let me, 
therefore, make my case your own in the following 
manner, and then you will judge of my feelings: 
Suppose you were to be kidnapped away to-morrow, 
in the bloom of your life, to a land of tortoises, and 
were never to see again a human face for fifty years! 
Think on this, dear lady, and pity 

Your sorrowful reptile, 

Timothy 

From Gleanings in Natural History 


DICKENS LOSES HIS PET RAVEN 

Charles Dickens 


Charles Dickens, from whose pen there are other 
extracts in this book, is here seen as a letter-writer, 
describing in some detail a little family happening. 
The incident is bound to have caused a certain 
amount of sadness, but it is described with a delight¬ 
ful touch of humour which endears the raven to us, 
and is far more effective than an attempt to encour¬ 
age sympathy. 


(To Captain Basil Hall) 

March 16, 1841. 

]V/TY raven’s dead. He had been ailing for a 
-LVi few days but not seriously, as we thought, and 
was apparently recovering, when symptoms of 
relapse occasioned me to send for an eminent 
medical gentleman, one Herring (a bird fancier in 
the New Road), who promptly attended and ad¬ 
ministered a powerful dose of castor oil. This was on 
Tuesday last. On Wednesday morning he had 
another dose of castor oil and a teacupful of warm 
gruel, which he took with great relish, and under the 
influence of which he so far recovered his spirits as 
to be able to bite the groom severely. At 12 o’clock 
at noon he took several turns up and down the stable 
with a grave, sedate air, and suddenly reeled. This 
made him thoughtful. He stopped directly, shook 
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his head, moved on again, stopped once more 
in a tone of remonstrance and considerable 
“Halloa, old girl!” and immediately died. 



left a rather large property (in cheese and halfpence) 
buried, for security’s sake, in various parts of the 
garden. I am not without suspicion of poison. A 
butcher was heard to threaten him some weeks since, 
and he stole a clasp knife belonging to a vindictive 1 


carpenter, which was never found. For these 


reasons, I directed a post-mortem examination pre- 
paratory to the body being stuffed; the result of it 
has not yet reached me. The medical gentleman 
broke out the fact of his decease to me with great 
delicacy, observing that “the jolliest queer start had 
taken place with that ’ere knowing card of a bird, 
as ever he see’d,”—but the shock was naturally very 
great. With reference to the jollity of the start, it 
appears that a raven dying at two hundred and fifty 
or thereabouts, is looked upon as an infant. This 
one would hardly, as I may say, have been bom for 
a century or so to come, being only two or three 
years old. 


1 Bent on revenge. 



THE RUNAWAY HARE 

William Cowper 


Besides being a poet, William Cowper, who lived 
from 1731 to 1800, was one of our most interesting 
letter-writers. He lived most of his life in the 
country, where he divided his leisure between 
gardening, carpentry, rural walks, and the care of 
his pets. These included three hares named Puss, 
Tiney, and Bess, which first came to him when they 
were leverets and were allowed to play on the carpet 
in front of the fire. He found them very amusing 
companions, and they were particularly pleasant 
company during the long winter evenings. We learn 
a great deal about their food, habits, and tricks from 
an article the author contributed to The Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1784, and one of them, Tiney, is the 
subject of his well-known poem Epitaph on a Hare. 

The runaway Puss was the tamest and most 
friendly of the trio, and seems to have been Cow¬ 
per s favourite. Its death, at the age of eleven years 

and eleven months, took place, the poet tells us, on 
March 9, 1786. 


(To the Rev. John Newton) 

August 21, 1780. 

T HE following occurrence ought not to be passed 
over in silence, in a place where so few notable 
ones are to be met with. Last Wednesday night, 
while we were at supper, between the hours of eight 
and nine, I heard an unusual noise in the back 
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parlour, as if one of the hares was entangled, and 
endeavouring to disengage herself. I was just going 
to rise from table, when it ceased. In about five 
minutes, a voice on the outside of the parlour door 
inquired if one of my hares had got away. I imme¬ 
diately rushed into the next room, and found that 
my poor favourite Puss had made her escape. She 
had gnawed in sunder the strings of a lattice work, 
with which I thought I had sufficiently secured the 
window, and which I preferred to any other sort of 
blind, because it admitted plenty of air. From 
thence I hastened to the kitchen, where I saw the 
redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told me, that 
having seen her just after she had dropped into the 
street, he attempted to cover her with his hat, but 
she screamed out, and leapt directly over his head. 
I then desired him to pursue as fast as possible, and 
added Richard Coleman to the chase, as being 
nimbler, and carrying less weight than Thomas; not 
expecting to see her again, but desirous to learn, if 
possible, what became of her. In something less than 
an hour Richard returned, almost breathless, with 
the following account. That soon after he began to 
run, he left Tom behind him, and came in sight of 
a most numerous hunt of men, women, children, and 
dogs; that he did his best to keep back the dogs, and 
presently outstripped the crowd, so that the race 
was at last disputed between himself and Puss— 
she ran right through the town, and down the lane 
that leads to Dropshort; a little before she came to 
the house, he got the start and turned her; she 
pushed for the town again, and soon after she 
entered it, sought shelter in Mr Wagstaff’s tanyard, 
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adjoining to old Mr Drake’s. Sturges’s harvest men 
were at supper, and saw her from the opposite side 
of the way. There she encountered the tanpits full 
of water; and while she was struggling out of one 
pit, and plunging into another, and almost drowned, 
one of the men drew her out by the ears, and 
secured her. She was then well washed in a bucket 
to get the lime out of her coat, and brought home 
in a sack at ten o’clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may 
believe we did not grudge a farthing ol it. The poor 
creature received onlv a little hurt in one ol her 
claws, and in one of her cars, and is now almost as 
well as ever. 
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UP THE ‘ CUT ’ 

A. P. Herbert 


The Water Gipsies is a novel about a family who 
lived in a boat moored to the bank of the Thames 
at Hammersmith. It was written in 1930 by A. P. 
Herbert (now Sir Alan Herbert), who himself 
lives by the river and who knows all that is worth 
knowing about boats and barges. The author is a 
famous humorist, having been a contributor to 
Punch since 1910. Some of his best-known work is 
in the form of light verse, but he has also written 
novels, short stories and sketches, plays, and 
librettos of comic operas. 

(Jane’s boy friend Fred Green had persuaded his 
father to invite her for a trip up the ‘Cut’, which 
is the name of the boatmen for any canal, in this 
case the Grand Union. Mr Green owned two boats 
called the Prudence and the Adventure. They were 
worked along the canal to Birmingham and back 
by Fred and his father and his mother and his young 
brother Arthur, and a brown horse called Beauty, 
of which Jane had heard many fine stories.) 

T HEY started the next morning, and on Tuesday 
night Jane slept in a very small bed with Mrs 
Green, which she did not much enjoy. But the day 
had been thrilling, and, drugged with air, she slept 
well. At Brentford, opposite Kew Gardens, where 
they left the tideway and entered the canal, they 
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passed into another world, peopled by another race. 
The narrow opening stretch between the river and 
the principal lock at Brentford High Street was 
crowded with barges lying on both sides under the 
warehouses, loading, unloading, or waiting for 
freight. The air was full of shouts and sacks of flour 
and the rattle of cranes, and the ribald cries of the 
warehousemen. The barge-folk gave them a quieter 
greeting. Everyone seemed to know the Greens; the 
men threw them a friendly word and the women as 
a rule said a soft ‘ Good morning’ or nodded gravely 
without speaking. Jane blushed all the way to 
Brentford, for everyone looked curiously at her, and 
she felt a stranger in a strange land. . . . 

But once away from the disturbing eyes and con¬ 
fusion of Brentford, she felt happy. The canal 
plunged suddenly into the rustic solitudes to the 
south of Ealing. For a mile or so there were fields 
and green trees all about. Through the trees there 
was seen frequently a scurrying of District trains, but 
at the next lock a heron rose from the towing-path 
and flapped royally away. The horse Beauty 
marched steadily along the towing-path, his nose in 
his dinner, not hurrying himself; and beside him 
walked Mr Green, sometimes encouraging the feed¬ 
ing Beauty with a cry, sometimes stopping to pick an 
early blackberry or wild flower in the hedge, some¬ 
times whistling, but for the most part reflecting on 
life, and wondering if Fred’s girl would turn out a 
good one. And behind Beauty stole silently the two 
laden barges—or rather boats. For as Fred very 
soon explained, these narrow canal craft are not 
barges, nor are their crews bargemen nor water- 
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men, but boatmen, and watermen are those who 

work the wider barges of the tideway. The Adventure 

came first, the Prudence followed after. Their motion 

was as gentle as the coming of sleep; their blunt 

round prows did not divide the water, but caress it; 

there was no sound but the ripple along the shore 

and the slow clip-clop of Beauty’s feet, and these 

sounds said ‘ Peace, ’ and brought peace to Jane’s 
soul. . . . 

Approaching the next lock Fred gave her her first 
lesson in the mysteries of locks. It was a precise and 
delicate ritual in which every member of the family 
had his proper part. The lock was open and ready 
for them. The horse Beauty strained and stumbled 
up the steep incline of gravel, and, halting at a shout 
from Mr Green, went on with his dinner. Mr 
Green lifted the glistening tow-rope over the rails of 
the lock-gate, and taking a turn with it round a fat 
bollard of oak, tapered down to the shape of a top 
by the pressure of countless ropes, checked and 
stopped the Adventure against the left-hand wall. 
Meanwhile Mrs Green had cast off the tow-rope of 
the Prudence , and Fred steered her in alongside the 
Adventure. Just before the gate he slipped ashore 
at the mossy steps cut in the wall, and, running 
up, checked her with the stern-rope. Arthur, on the 
other side, was already thrusting with his back 
against the great beam of the gate to close it. Fred 
did the same on the right. Then each took from his 
belt the shining iron ‘windlass’ or handle which 
every boatman carries, and went quickly to the far 
end to raise the ‘paddles’ and fill the lock. Before 
the gates were fully closed Mr Green was at work 
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on one of the paddles, and a great spout of silver 
water gushed in before the Adventure’s bows. Fred 
was a few minutes later, and then there were two 
small roaring cataracts both soon to be buried in the 
rising flood which they themselves had created. 
Arthur relieved Mr Green and worked the second 
paddle on that side; the paddle at this lock was old 
and stiff and gave Arthur some trouble; but Fred 
was stronger and turned the stubborn handle round 
as if it had been the handle of a barrel-organ. Jane 
watched, delighted, the strong arms of Fred, the 
noisy spouts of water, the surge and gurgle under the 
surface, and the two boats mounting swiftly up the 
shining walls. At length, as the lock filled, there was 
a sudden quiet, the boat rode level with the lock- 
side, the last important drops trickled in at the 
corners of the gates, and Fred and Arthur stepped 
back to their tillers. There is something satisfying to 
the simple soul in the filling of a lock or in the rising 
of the tide; something complete and definite and 
powerful has been accomplished and some dim sense 
of this gave pleasure to the simple Jane. 

The last trickle was silent, and now at last the 
gates would open. Mr Green had a cunning device 
of his own by which, with an artful hitch of the tow- 
rope, round the rail of the farther gate, the horse 
Beauty was made to open both gates; and he was 
proud of this, for in most boats this was done 
laboriously by one of the crew. Beauty turned his 
head as if to ask if this business was ever going to be 
finished. ‘ Hey, lad! ’ cried Mr Green, Beauty pawed 
the gravel, and the gates swung slowly open. Mr 
Green’s running hitch slipped off the gate, and the 
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taut rope, loosening, scattered a shower of brilliant 
rain. The Prudence dropped astern, Mrs Green made 
fast the line at the right religious point and on the 
vessels went. They had worked hard for many 
minutes, and were a few feet higher for their pains. 
There are a hundred and fifty locks between Brent¬ 
ford and Birmingham, and this was only the third. 
At every lock the ritual was the same. The Adventure 
slid in along the left-hand wall and never the right. 
Fred worked the right-hand paddles and Arthur 
always the left, but to Jane it was a beautiful and 
marvellous procedure, and she never threw off the 
fascination of the locks—those primitive miracles by 

which man has made ships to climb over moun¬ 
tains. . . . 

At last they reached ‘ the top ’ at Southall, and by 
that time the mysteries of locks were all revealed to 
her. She had learned to take a turn round a bollard 
with the stern-rope, and ease it a little through her 
hands as it took the strain. She knew how to drop a 
paddle without catching a finger in the whirling 
cogs. Better still, she had lifted three paddles with¬ 
out the aid of man, heaving with all her small might 
on the stubborn handle; her arms ached and her 
hands were blistered, but she felt that she had proved 
herself, and Fred was pleased. 

Then came a dull six miles past Southall and West 
Drayton, tall factories, rows of mean houses and 
never a lock; but at last the canal crept out into the 
fields, and a leafy reach led up into Cowley Lock, 
where there was an inn beside the towing-path, and 
here they lay for the night. 

Mr Green led Beauty away to be stabled and fed, 
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and Mrs Green lighted a little wood-fire on the bank 
and boiled the kettle there, because she had just 
polished up the stove and it was a pity to spoil it. 
Jane made herself useful, got out the mugs for tea, 
and cut slices of bread and cheese. There was not 
room for everyone to sup in the cabin, but Mr Green 
pulled down the bed from the wall and invited Jane, 
the honoured guest, to sit beside him. Mrs Green 
sat on the locker, and Fred squatted on the step in 
the doorway. Arthur thought there were too many, 
and went off to the pub. 

Mr Green, sipping his tea, said, “Well, young 
lady, you’re welcome to the ‘Cut.’ We’ll make a 
boatman of you yet. And how’d you like to live in a 
house like this?” 

Jane looked admiringly at Mrs Green’s brass 
knobs, and said, “It’s ever so nice, Mr Green.” But 
she thought to herself, “It’s a bit small.” 

Mrs Green said, “Nice enough for an outing, but 
what about a lifetime?” 

Mr Green looked proudly round his tiny home 
and said, “Well, I was born in this boat, and my 
father was born in this boat, and his father before 
him, and I don’t ask for nothing better. Water- 
gipsies, that’s what we are.” 

From The Water Gipsies 


THE STAGE-COACHMAN 

Washington Irving 

The Sketch Book , from which this extract is taken, is 

a collection of essays and tales and impressions of 

travel by an American author who lived from 1783 

to 1859. It contains the well-known story of Rip van 

Winkle, and others dealing with American life and 

traditions, but the majority of the sketches were 

written in England during the seventeen years he 

stayed here from 1815 onward, and are concerned 

with the places he visited and the people he met in 
town and country. 

Like Dickens, he was specially interested in the 
English roads and inns, as well as in English types of 
character. And like Dickens he excelled in describ¬ 
es a good old English Christmas. 

Irving may be called a good-natured humorist 
who wrote like a scholar and a man of refinement. 
He was popular in England and was appointed 
Secretary of the American Embassy in London. 
His other writings include the lives of Columbus, 
Washington, and Mahomet. 

I N the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, 
I rode for a long distance in one of the public 
coaches, on the day preceding Christmas. The coach 
was crowded, both inside and out, with passengers, 
who, by their talk, seemed principally bound to the 
mansions of relations or friends, to eat the Christmas 
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dinner. It was loaded also with hampers of game, 
and baskets and boxes of delicacies; and hares hung 
dangling their long ears about the coachman’s box, 
presents from distant friends for the impending 
feast. I had three fine, rosy-cheeked school-boys for 
my fellow-passengers inside, full of the buxom health 
and manly spirit which I have observed in the child¬ 
ren of this country. . . . 

They were under the particular guardianship of 
the coachman, to whom, whenever an opportunity 
presented, they addressed a host of questions, and 
pronounced him one of the best fellows in the world. 

. . . And here, perhaps, it may not be unacceptable 
to my untravelled readers, to have a sketch that may 
serve as a general representation of this very numer¬ 
ous and important class of functionaries, who have a 
dress, a manner, a language, an air, peculiar to 
themselves, and prevalent throughout the fraternity; 
so that, wherever an English stage-coachman may be 
seen, he cannot be mistaken for one of any other 
craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad, full face, curiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had been forced by 
hard feeding into every vessel of the skin; he is 
swelled into jolly dimensions by frequent potations 
of malt liquors, and his bulk is still further increased 
by a multiplicity of coats, in which he is buried like 
a cauliflower, the upper one reaching to his heels. 
He wears a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat; a 
huge roll of coloured handkerchief about his neck, 
knowingly knotted and tucked in at the bosom; and 
has in summer-time a large bouquet of flowers in his 
buttonhole; the present, most probably, of some 
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enamoured country lass. His waistcoat is commonly 
of some bright colour, striped, and his small-clothes 

extend far below the knees, to meet a pair of jockev- 
boots which reach about half-way up his legs. . . . 

e enjoys great consequence and consideration 
along the road. The moment he arrives where the 
orses are to be changed, he throws down the reins 
with something of an air, and abandons the cattle 
to the care of the ostler; his duty being merely to 
drive from one stage to another. When off the box 
his hands are thrust into the pockets of his great coat 
and he rolls about the inn yard with an air of the 
most absolute lordliness. Here he is generally sur¬ 
rounded by an admiring throng of ostlers, stable- 
boys, shoeblacks, and those nameless hangers-on that 
infest inns and taverns, and run errands, and do all 
kinds of odd jobs, for the privilege of battening on 
the drippings of the kitchen and the leakage of the 
taproom. These all look up to him as an oracle; 
treasure up his cant phrases; echo his opinions about 
horses and other topics of jockey lore; and, above all, 
endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. Every 
ragamuffin that has a coat to his back thrusts his 

hands in the pockets, rolls in his gait, talks slang, and 
is an embryo 1 Coachey. 

From The Sketch Book 


1 Unhatched or undeveloped. 


TURNPIKE AND OMNIBUS 

Charles Dickens 

As a reporter Dickens had to do a great deal of 
travel by road. Speaking of his experiences he says: 
“There was never anybody connected with news¬ 
papers who in the same space of time had so much 
experience of express and post-chaise as I. ... I have 
had to change for half a dozen breakdowns in half 
a dozen times as many miles. . . . Returning home 
from exciting political meetings in the country to 
the waiting press in London, I do verily believe I 
have been upset in almost every description of 
vehicle known in this country.” 

In the two following extracts you may read some 
of his humorous comments on country roads and 
town traffic, though the descriptions are really more 
concerned with types of character and give amusing 
pen-portraits of the turnpike-keeper and the bus- 
conductor. 

The Turnpike 

I CAME to the Turnpike, and I found it, in its 
silent way, eloquent respecting the change which 
had fallen on the road. The Turnpike-house was all 
overgrown with ivy; and the Turnpike-keeper, 
unable to get a living out of the tolls, plied the trade 
of a cobbler. Not only that, but his wife sold 
ginger-beer, and, in the very window of espial 
through which the Toll-takers of old times used with 
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c grand .London costchcs comin? on 
at a gallop, exhibited for sale little barber’s-poles of 
sweetstuff in a sticky lantern. 

The political economy of the master of the turn¬ 
pike thus expressed itself. 

How goes the Turnpike business, master?” said 
I to him, as he sat in his little porch, repairing a shoe. 

“It don’t go at all, master,” said he to me. “It’s 
stopped.” 

“That’s bad,” said I. 


“Bad?” he repeated. And he pointed to one of his 
sunburnt dusty children who was climbing the 
Turnpike-gate, and said, extending his open right 
hand in remonstrance with Universal Nature, “ Five 

on ’em!” 


“But how to improve Turnpike business?” said I. 

There’s a way, master,” said he, with the air of 
one who had thought deeply on the subject. 

“I should like to know it.” 

Lay a toll on everything as comes through; lay a 
toll on walkers. Lay another toll on everything as don’t 
come through; lay a toll on them as stops at home.” 

“Would the last remedy be fair?” 

“Fair? Them as stops at home could come 
through if they liked; couldn’t they?” 

“Say they could.” 

“Toll ’em. If they don’t come through, it’s their 
look-out. Anyways—toll ’em!” 

Finding it was as impossible to argue with this 
financial genius as if he had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and consequently the right man in the 
right place, I passed on meekly. 

From The Uncommercial Traveller 
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Omnibuses 

T is very generally allowed that public convey¬ 
ances afford an extensive field for amusement 
and observation. Of all the public conveyances that 
have been constructed since the days of the Ark— 
we think that is the earliest on record—to the present 

time, commend us to an omnibus. . . . 

We will back the machine in which we make our 
daily peregrination 1 from the top of Oxford Street 
to the City, against any ‘ buss 5 on the road, whether 
it be for the gaudiness of its exterior, the perfect 
plicity of its interior, or the native coolness of its 
cad. This young gentleman is a singular instance 
of self-devotion; his somewhat intemperate zeal on 
behalf of his employers is constantly getting him into 
trouble, and occasionally into the house of correc¬ 
tion. He is no sooner emancipated, however, than 
he resumes the duties of his profession with unabated 
ardour. His principal distinction is his activity. His 
great boast is “that he can chuck an old genTm’n 
into the buss, shut him in, and rattle off, afore he 
knows where it’s a-going to”—a feat which he 
frequently performs, to the infinite amusement of 
everyone but the old gentleman concerned, who, 
somehow or other, never can see the joke of the 
thing. 

We are not aware that it has ever been precisely 
ascertained how many passengers our omnibus will 
contain. The impression on the cad’s mind evi¬ 
dently is, that it is amply sufficient for the accom¬ 
modation of any number of persons that can be 

1 Wandering, journey. 
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enticed into it. ‘"Any room?” cries a very hot 
pedestrian. “Plenty o’ room, sir,” replies the con¬ 
ductor, gradually opening the door, and not dis¬ 
closing the real state of the case until the wretched 
man is on the steps. “Where?” inquires the en¬ 
trapped individual, with an attempt to back out 
again, “hither side, sir,” rejoins the cad, shoving 
him in, and slamming the door. “All right, Bill!” 
Retreat is impossible; the new-comer rolls about till 
he falls down somewhere, and there he stops. 

F rom Sketches by Boz 



RAILWAY JUNCTION 

Victor Canning 


This description of ‘a fenland town with a differ¬ 
ence ’ is taken from a book of personal impressions 
gathered by visiting, and living in, various parts, o 
England. Some of the places introduced to us by the 
author are neither beauty spots nor famous in is- 
tory, for Everyman's England was not written as a 
guide book for tourists. Its purpose is to interest 
those readers who show a lively curiosity in those 
towns and counties which differ from their own. 
And most of us do that, for the English have always 
been wanderers. It is good to travel, if no furt er 
than the limits of our native country, and meet new 

places and new people. 

Later on you will read more about trains. Mean¬ 
while this extract dealing with the largest marshall¬ 
ing yard in Europe ought to appeal to you if you 
have a practical mind and share the love of railways. 
Mr Canning is a journalist who has also written 

successful novels. But, best of all, he is a good 
companion with whom to go a-rovmg. Another 
delightful book in this vein is his Mr Finchley discovers 

his England. 


A ND so I came to March, an oasis in the flat- 
Lness. March has grown since those early days 
when the fenmen settled, for safety from the floods 
and for companionship, on the slight rise by the 
muddy shores of the river Nene. Some people have 
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said that it is more a museum piece than a town, but 
they were modernists, who are never happy unless 
a town has a traffic problem and enough cinemas to 
provide a different bill for each of the seven nights of 
the week. March is modern enough; it has its chain 
stores, its cinemas and banks, but over all there is the 
still, deep spirit of the fens. The town offers security 
from the lonely vistas and dark monotony of the huge 
fields. The houses, inns and churches cluster about 
the long main street as though the men who builded 
them were moved by the thought that to be denied 

companionship in this flat, bleak country was almost 
to be denied life. 

At first I imagined that March had little to disting¬ 
uish it from a hundred other small country towns. 

I was wrong. I had not been there long before 
I became aware that mixed among the ordinary 
people in the street was a surprising number of 
men in blue overalls, wearing black peaked caps and 
carrying dinner-pails. They were, I discovered, 
railwaymen. 

March was, I was told with a great deal of pride, 
an important railway junction, and possessed the 
largest marshalling yard in Europe. 

“What,” I asked, “is a marshalling yard?” 

The railway official I was speaking to winced and 
then said quietly: “ Perhaps you had better come and 
see for yourself. It is rather difficult to explain in 
words to anyone who doesn’t know much about 
railways.” 

I rather resented the imputation that I knew 
nothing about railways. I covered my feelings and 
followed him. It was growing dusk when we came 
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to the yards. Before me were what seemed to be 

miles and miles of railway lines, as t °ug a e 
sidings in the country had gathered together tor a 
conference. Here and there were strings of trucks 
clanging behind panting engines; a searchlight poked 

its long finger through the dusk at us, an ' r ’ sl e * 
square tower in the centre of the yards, lights su 

denly sprang into being. . 

“Come with me,” I was told, and I followed, 

stumbling across the dim lines and climbed into 

the tower. The room at the top was walled with 

glass so that a view of the whole yards swept 

before me as I turned round. . 

It reminded me of a ship’s bridge and the inside ol 

a signal-box. There were shining levers, wheels, a 

loudspeaker that bellowed orders, and winking red 

and green lights. I listened while the mechanism 


was explained to me. . . . 

Have you ever wondered how a truck of coal from 

Durham finally reaches a coal-merchant’s siding in 
Dorchester? I never had until I went to March. 
And it is March which is mainly responsible for the 

getting to Dorchester and not Doncaster. A 
goods train comes puffing down from Durham with 
trucks consigned to various towns. It reaches March 
and there the trucks, with hundreds of others, are 
shunted up on to a high embankment in ‘runs’ of 
about fifty trucks. The end of the embankment 
slopes towards the yards and splits into a number of 
separate lines. Imagine your arm to be the high 
embankment with a railway line running along it 
towards your wrist and then imagine your fingers to 
be the duplication of that one line into many others. 
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The truck from Durham for Dorchester runs down 
the arm, bumps across the points at the wrist, which 
are controlled by the men in the tower, and glides 
away down your little finger into the bay for all 
Dorchester trucks. Behind it is a truck for Bath 
which shoots down into your thumb, which is the 
bay for Bath traffic. And so the shunting goes on all 
day and all night at Anarch, hundreds of trucks 
passing down the incline and into their respective 
bays. The bays are not always for separate towns. 
Sometimes they are for districts, like the West of 
England, or London; but all goods traffic coming 
from the North for the South passes through a 
sifting process at March. It is a keen railway brain 
that controls goods traffic. Loudspeakers boom 
instructions over the yards to the brakemen (and 
sometimes send out unofficial information about the 
winner of the four-thirty), arc-lights pick out the 
thin weft of steel lines, signals clank up and down, 
and the passing furnace of an engine shows driver 
and stoker like a couple of unfortunates in a tiny 
hell of their own. ... Wherever you go in March you 
cannot escape the sound of hissing steam from loco¬ 
motives and the distant clank of trucks, and after a 
time you forget the noise and are surprised when 
someone draws your attention to it. 

From Everyman's England 


MR OAKROYD GOES SOUTH 

]. B. Priestley 

Everybody has heard of Mr J. B. Priestley his 
name has become almost a household word m the 
English language. This is partly on account of the 
famous Postscripts he broadcast “on those memor- 
able Sunday evenings in 1940, when thousands who 
had never read his books or seen his plays realized 
that he was a man who understood the feelings of the 

PC The same understanding and human sympathy 
are to be found in his novels, of which The Good 
Companions is the first great example. The story is 
told in an easy, friendly style, almost as if the author 
were sitting at your side in an armchair by the fire. 
It has plenty of humour and incident, and not only 
reminds us of Dickens, but takes us back to those 
eighteenth-century writers, such as Smollett, who 
wrote long novels full of wanderings and adventures. 
When it appeared in 1929 it gained instant success: 
its sales were enormous. Since then it has been 
adapted for the stage, filmed, and recently broad¬ 
cast as a radio play. 

Mr Priestley has been described as a frank, 
homely Yorkshireman, intensely interested in all his 
fellow-creatures, but with a special affection for men 
of the North, a great optimist, and one of the 
hardest-working authors of our time. He has done 
a great deal of travelling, both at home and abroad, 
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and his book called English Journey is full of interest 
to old and young. 

Mr Priestley has written other fine novels besides 
The Good Companions , but during the past few years 
has gained even greater fame as a playwright. 

(Jess Oakroyd has lost his job through no fault 
of his own, and faces the prospect of going on the 
dole. His wife and son are unsympathetic and want 
to take in a lodger whom he cordially dislikes. So, 
despairing of peace and comfort in his own home, he 
suddenly decides to go down South in search of 
work and adventure.) 

W HEN Mr Oakroyd dashed out of the house 

and hurried down Ogden Street with his little 
basket trunk in one hand and his bag of tools in the 
other, he had no idea where he was going. He only 
knew he was going somewhere, that night, at once. 
The thought of taking a train at such a late hour 
somehow frightened him, for it seemed the act of a 

desperado. . . . 

It was then that he thought of Ted, Oglethorpe’s 
nephew, who had said last night that he could have 
a trip whenever he wanted one. Loading at Merry- 
weather’s in Tapp Street, up to eleven o’clock or 
after, and then going somewhere down South— 
where was it?—Nuneaton. That was it. He felt 
immensely relieved at the thought that Ted would 
give him a lift down South. It would probably 
mean sitting on the bales at the back of the lorry all 
night, but this prospect did not daunt him. He 
rather liked the idea of jolting his way out of Brud- 
dersford in this fashion. 
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Tapp Street, near the centre of the town, is a short 
street full of offices and warehouses, and at any time 
after seven it looks dark and is almost deserted. 
There was only one sound now to be hear in e 
street but no sooner had Mr Oakroyd, turning e 
corner, heard it, than he quickened his pace at once. 

It was the sound of a lorry engine, an urgent 
throb-throb. As Mr Oakroyd trotted up towards it, 
the engine burst into a roar. In another minute the 
lorry would be off. “Hi!” cried Mr Oakroyd, and 
fairly ran now. It was quivering with impatience. 

« Here, Ted,” shouted Mr Oakroyd, “ I’m coming 

W 1 A V face he could not see distinctly looked from the 
driver’s seat. “Less noise, mate,” it said hoarsely. 
“An’ if yer coming, yer’ll have to get on at the back. 
There’s only room for two ’ere in front. ’Urry up. 

Take it or leave it.” 

This was certainly not Ted’s voice, but Mr Oak- 
royd did not trouble his head about that. All 
right,” he gasped, and hoisted his two bags on the 
back. Fortunately the lorry was not fully loaded and 
there was room at the sides, where the tarpaulin- 
covered bales or pieces did not come to the very 
edge. But he had still to hoist himself up, and he had 
not succeeded in doing this when the lorry started, 
so that he was carried several yards down Tapp 
Street with his legs swinging in mid-air. It was only 
by a tremendous effort that he pulled himself over 
the side, and even then he barked his shins and 
knees. After resting a minute or two, he contrived to 
remove himself and his two bags to where there 
was space enough between the backboard and the 
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tarpaulin pile for him to sit down and make 
himself snug. 

It was grand. They bumped and rattled on at a 
surprising pace, and Mr Oakroyd in triumph 
watched the Bruddersford warehouses and shops and 
trams start up, quiver, and then retreat. With great 
dexterity, he filled and lighted a pipe of Old Salt, 
which had itself somehow achieved a new and 
adventurous flavour, and smoked it with a real old 
saltish air, like a man on the lookout to make the 
landfall of Cape Cambodia. Through valedictory 
puffs of smoke, he saw Bruddersford itself slide away, 
the hills rise up, a vague blackness, the street-lamps 
of distant and ever-retreating suburbs take on the 
shape and glitter of constellations. Other towns, 
Dewsbury, Wakefield, closed round him and then 
shook themselves off again. It was colder now, and 
he shivered a little in his thin mackintosh. He was 
still warmed, however, by a feeling of triumphant 
escape. He didn’t care where they landed in the 
morning. They were going on and on, and it was 
grand. 

Then there came a great moment. He had been 
dozing a little, but was roused by the lorry slowing 
down, sounding its horn, then swinging round into 
a road that was different from any they had been 
on so far. It was as smooth and straight as a chisel, 
and passing lights showed him huge double tele¬ 
graph posts and a surface that seemed to slip away 
from them like dark water. Other cars shot past, 
came with a blare and a hoot and were suddenly 
gone, but the lorry itself was now travelling faster 
than he thought any lorry had a right to travel. 
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But at one place they had to slow down a little, and 


then Mr 

black 
North 


“The Great 


Clitic uu -- # . 1 

i^orui Road.” They were actually going down the 
Great North Road. He could have shouted. e 
didn’t care what happened after this. He could 
hear himself telling somebody Lily it oug t to e 

r r •%. r* 1 11 „ - 9 55 Up XA7QC Q^VITIP'. 


all about it. 


Middle 


Here was 


“we got on to t’Great North Road. 

another town, and the road was cutting through it 
like a knife through cheese. Doncaster, it was. No 
trams now; everybody gone to bed, except th e * uc J 
ones going down South on the Great North Road. 
“By gow!” he cried, “this is a bit o life, this is. 

7 5 From The Good Companions 
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THAT WAS MY JOURNEY 

C. Hamilton Ellis 

Steam locomotives are the most fascinating 
things. They give us pleasant thrills when we are 
young and pleasant memories—if nothing more— 
when we are old. It is claimed that “the steam 
locomotive is the one really civilized machine 
devised by man; for it is powerful enough to be 
slightly awe-inspiring, yet tame and gentle enough 
to be friendly.” Most men at some time in their 
lives have collected engine numbers, and have been 
interested in various types of locomotives and 
carriages. When our railway companies were 
merged under national ownership into one system 
it was feared that British Railways would standard¬ 
ize both engines and carriages. For British school¬ 
boys this would be a calamity, seeing that half the 
romance of the trains they love depends on differ¬ 
ences. Mr Ellis describes some of these differences in 
the passage you are about to read, though much of 
his description relates to the journey itself. 

If you obtain his book called The Trains we loved 
you will be able to see pictures of various types of 
locomotives and read about their exploits. 

E VERYONE who has loved a train has had his 
favourite railway, the first one he ever saw, and 
mine was that magical South Western. Afterwards 
we had our false favourites: the London and North 
Western because loving schoolfellows told us, with 
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menaces, that it was the Premier line, whatever t 
might mean; the Midland because it had re - 

motives, and carriages which gave super a ive y 
comfortable travel; the Great Western because it 
had achieved, on excellent authority, 102 mi es 
hour in 1904. But most of us went back to our o 
and various favourites, which sometimes, of course, 

belonged to that exalted trio. 

So to the South Western. Great was the beauty 

of the annual pilgrimage into Wessex! There was 

that scramble about the old Waterloo. What a 

place! . . . that labyrinth of shabby sheds and dreary 

halls, horrifying to a stranger yet delectable to a boy, 

which became London’s best practical joke. . . . 

But the old station was inimitable. The ramb ing 
battered caravanserai 1 of London Bridge, seared an 
gutted by fire bombs, is yet simplicity itself compared 
with the old Waterloo. Waterloo’s ‘A’ signal box, 
straddling the bottleneck outside, was, we were told, 
the largest in the world. Built in 1892, it had 248 
levers before reconstruction, and was plumed by a 
magnificent array of route-indicating signals. For 
many years Waterloo also had one of the smaii^t 
signal boxes. This was the Crowsnest, a queer little 
cabin up a pole, dating from the days when in¬ 
coming trains had been slipped altogether by their 
engines. The locomotive used to put on a spurt 
after slipping. While it ran forward into a siding, by 
a masterpiece of juggling, the points were altered 
between the tender and the leading coach, so that 
the train overtook its own engine and trundled 
solemnly into the station by itself. That is ancient 

1 An Eastern inn with a great inner court for caravans. 
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history: the Waterloo most of us knew was the 
monstrous conglomeration 1 of the nineteen hundreds. 

There was something very magnificent about the 
L.S.W.R. West of England express. It was much 
better than any ordinary train on other lines 
originating south of the Thames, for unlike its 
southern neighbours, the South Western took 


corridor trains seriously from the beginning of the 
century. In the middle was a dining car that 
advertised its presence by a clerestory 2 roof con¬ 
siderably higher than anything else. The colour 
scheme was without parallel. While the upper panels 
were officially described as “salmon,” and were 
rather like tinned salmon when quite new, they 


weathered into a terra-cotta brown after about a 
week. But to us, who knew and loved the South 
Western, it was above criticism. There was splen¬ 
dour even in the bright brass handrails inside 
corridor windows; the first-class carriages with their 
blue broadcloth and profusion of gold lace, even 
on the window straps and slings, were truly gorgeous; 
the brown plush seconds, which, like the firsts, could 
be identified from afar by their lemon-yellow win¬ 
dow frames, were admirable, and the thirds, though 
dowdy, were solidly comfortable. 

There at the head of the train was one of Dugald 
Drummond’s express engines. No locomotive was 
more beautiful than a Drummond T9 four-coupled 
in her glory of light green and rich lining-out. A 
thin film of clear grease covered her and was worked 
into a fascinating pattern that showed up in the sun 
like a watermark. Her brass safety-valve columns 


1 Mass stuck together. 2 Windowed. 
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glittered, delicately as the crown of a Swedish bn e, 

on her small shapely dome. She was a lovely thing. 

Away we went, out into the green fields, which 
i — - 1 - i—^ West 


Degan ai —&>-- — 

Surrey, into Hampshire and past Farnborough with 

its prodigious new jiirsiiip sued* 


More 


Ud - - I . 1 * , . 1 

even than the anxious-looking airship which, on a 
red-letter day, might be butting into the wind 
overhead, was the line which here passed over ours 
^ right-angles. It had odd signals with a roun 
white spot on the red, and was, most surprisingly 
to uninformed youth, the Reading branch of the 


South Eastern and Chatham. 

Then came Basingstoke and the Great Western, 

regarded as a quaint and exotic next-door neigh¬ 
bour, and then the rolling chalk. At Whitchurch 
was another of those mysterious lines crossing under¬ 
neath. It was the Didcot, Newbury, and Southamp¬ 
ton. At a remote age I painted a highly imaginative 
picture of a D.N. and S. train; I never forgave the 
line for turning out to be for all practical purposes, 
a branch of the Great Western after all! And so to 


Andover Junction. Now Andover was a very 
remarkable place indeed j it was the southern 
terminus of the Midland and South Western 
Junction Railway, of which the other extremity, 
improbably but truly, was Andoversford in the 

Cotswolds. 

This was a small railway, with a poverty-stricken 
history, but under Sam Fay it had nevertheless grown 
into a model line from the passengers’ point of view. 
It gave that rare thing, a really good cross-country 
service, for which, for better or worse, we nowadays 
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seek rather in motor coaching circles. Cheltenham, 
where the M.S.W.J. terminated by virtue of running 
powers, had of course a main-line through service 
from Paddington. But if you chose your trains, 
travelling from Waterloo to Andover, and thence 
took the M.S.J.W. North Express, you could get to 
Cheltenham more quickly than by the Great 
Western with its wanderings round by Gloucester. 

The Midland and South Western Junction trains 
were red, like those of the Midland, though it was a 
wholly independent line. Unlike those of the 
Midland, or the Great Western, its carriages all had 
electric light in its latter days, even the horseboxes 
and Tyrrell’s express engines, very neat, with the 
company’s initials in flowery copperplate script on 
the tenders, were as good as those of many bigger 
companies. A great little railway! When the Great 
Western engulfed it in 1923, the result was not an 
improvement. 

Beyond Andover, a new magic came into those 
long-ago journeys. We had entered Wessex, and 
something older than Wessex; the mysterious Plain 
was about us as we raced along high embankment 
or white chalky cutting. As Grateley flashed past, 
close to the railway there was a hill with a Celtic 
fort on the summit; somewhere out on the Plain 
beyond the lovely Amesbury branch was Stone¬ 
henge—we called it simply The Stones—unmarred 
by gaunt hangar or mean hutment; as yet unpro¬ 
faned by the heedless Motoring Many. 

Then there was Tunnel Junction, with Sarum’s 
spire showing over the skyline; there was the tunnel 
itself, followed by the violent reverse curves into 
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Salisbury station. A little while before the statton 
curve had been the scene of one of the bout 

Western’s few major tragedies; of that, wore later. 

The little boy who was I saw and remembered 
another railway accident at Salisbury, a very jolly 

one for the heartless onlooker. A , 

The principal actors were a porter and an 
U-4.-Z jubilee engine. The porter was pushing a 

trolley, piled high with luggage over the crossing a 
the eastern end of the station; the Jubi ee was dnf - 
ine in with the awful stealth of the light engine. 
Just when he had pushed the trolley so far, the porter 

saw the Jubilee. He was human. He fled. 

Then the jubilee took the trolley amidships. Wit 
one brief crunch it was gone. A buffer punched 
sweetly into a great trunk, a tuckbox exploded, a 
holdall ceased to hold and laid all before us. Neat 
suits, good jams and choice preserves, dainty 
millinery and masculine high boots rose in swarm 
from that riven hive. Into the station careered a 
vision of the Jubilee Adorned. A big picture hat 
crowned a lamp-iron; snowy lingerie blossomed in 
strange places, or danced a delicate rigadoon on a 


coupling rod. 

There was a final tortured scream of brakes and 
wreckage in chorus, then all was still. Strong men, 
brows bent in horror, leaped down into that vale of 
tears and began to cram soiled and scattered finery 
back into split portmanteaux and scalped band- 
boxes. It was a great destruction. Doubtless much 
more followed, but at that point a Great Western 
train came clanking in. I had never before seen a 
locomotive with double frames and with so immense 
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a brass dome, nor yet a train of carriages completely 
clerestoried. I turned my back on my first railway 
accident. Forgive me, reader, for I was only five! 

Salisbury was where we left the express. With a 
fresh engine it disappeared into the unknown West. 
Later days brought experience of crimson Devon 
earth, of the magnificent climb from Seaton Junction 
to Honiton Tunnel, of the two Exeters, of Dartmoor 
and the great Meldon Viaduct, and of remote 
Padstow, a sort of railway Hy Brasil beyond the 
sunset. As yet we were for the local train, an 
amiable caravan serving all stations to Exeter, a 
train that should pause at Milborne Port, linger by 
Sherborne and dally with Sutton Bingham and 
Crewkerne, places which the express ignored save 
maybe to yell at their distant signals. Our local sat 
all leisurely in the bay until the express had cleared 
Wilton. A friendly train; its engine might be any¬ 
thing from a four-cylinder 4-6-0 (not Mr Drum¬ 
mond’s most sparkling work) to an Adams veteran 
of the early ’eighties; its carriages had the faded 
gentility of an early Victorian parlour in the deep 
country, for there was buff velveteen in the first 
class and a delicious smell about it. 

Where the express had raced, the local ambled; 
where the express had played something like 
Schumann’s Arabesque on the railjoints, the local 
played a gentle pavane. 1 It gave you time to study 
the outline of Wilton’s great Italianesque church, 
the thatched roofs of Barford St Martin, the solemn 
line of the Downs and the lovely, lovely valley of the 

1 A stately dance with slow rhythm. An arabesque is lighter and 
quicker by contrast. 
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Nadder. And when at last we left it, there would be 

the same pony-trap with the same brown mare, the 
same ride to the same three-centuries-old house wit 
the pomegranate tree on the south wall. There the 
trains were invisible, but if you woke in the small 
hours you had their occasional distant roar on the 
other side of the ridge for company, and in the day- 
time there ws.s 3. glorious occupation crossing on y 
half a mile away. On that crossing I learnt to flatten 
farthings into ha’pennies; there I learnt, without 
giving it a name, to recognize a Drummond T9 as 
the most beautiful of engines at the age of two years 

and two months. 

That was my journey on the London and South 
Western. Substitute for the grace of the Drummond 
engine the pride of a Claud Hamilton on the Great 
Eastern or the royal magnificence of a Johnson single 
on the Midland, or whatever; ring changes on the 
Cumbrian fells, the Welsh Marches, or where you 
will, and you have the rare delight of your own 
first journeyings. A smell encountered thirty years 
after can bring them back; so can noises, a few bars 
of music, certain lights on certain hills, or the 
spectacle of an ancient locomotive on a branch line. 

From The Trains we Loved 


TIME TRAVELLING 

H. C. Wells 


The Time Machine , written in 1895, was the author’s 
first book of fiction in the form of a novel, and may 
be described as a scientific romance. It is the story 
of an invention enabling man to travel along the 
path of Time, either forward or backward. 

H. G. Wells was born in 1866 at Bromley, Kent, 
and, after attending Midhurst Grammar School for 
a while, began working at thirteen in a draper’s 
shop. Later on he became an assistant master at 
Midhurst, until, aided by a scholarship, he entered 
the Royal College of Science and obtained a first- 
class honours degree at the age of twenty-one. He 
then taught science for a few years, but turned to 
journalism in 1893 and devoted himself to writing 
during the rest of his life. 

Some of his novels are autobiographical, or 
drawn largely from his own experience, others have 
a scientific basis, while yet others deal with politics, 
education, and religion. 

Wells also wrote some fine short stories, essays, 
history, and children’s books. He was generally 
considered to be one of the greatest authors of this 
century. 

I TOLD some of you last Thursday of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Time Machine, and showed you 
the actual thing itself, incomplete in the workshop. 
There it is now, a little travel-worn, truly; and one of 
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the ivory bars is cracked, and a brass rail bent , but 
the rest of it’s sound enough. I expected to finish it 
on Friday; but on Friday, when the putting together 
was nearly done, I found that one of the nickel bars 
was exactly one inch too short; and this I had to get 
remade; so that the thing was not complete until this 
morning. It was at ten o’clock to-day that the first 
of all Time Machines began its career. I gave it a 
last tap, tried all the screws again, put one more drop 
of oil on the quartz rod, and sat myself in the saddle. 

I suppose a suicide who holds a pistol to his skull 
feels much the same wonder at what will come next 
as I felt then. I took the starting lever in one hand 
and the stopping one in the other, pressed the first, 
and almost immediately the second. I seemed to 
reel; I felt a nightmare sensation of falling; and, 
looking round, I saw the laboratory exactly as before. 
Had anything happened? For a moment I suspected 
that my intellect had tricked me. Then I noted the 
clock. A moment before, as it seemed, it had stood 
at a minute past ten; now it was nearly half-past 

three! 

I drew a breath, set my teeth, gripped the start¬ 
ing lever with both hands, and went off with a thud. 
The laboratory got hazy and went dark. Mrs 
Watchett came in, and walked, apparently without 
seeing me, towards the garden door. I suppose it 
took her a minute or so to traverse the place, but 
to me she seemed to shoot across the room like a 
rocket. I pressed the lever over to its extreme 
position. The night came like the turning out of a 
lamp, and in another moment came to-morrow. The 
laboratory grew faint and hazy, then faint and ever 
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fainter. To-morrow night came black, then day 
again, night again, day again, faster and faster still. 
An eddying murmur filled my ears, and a strange 
dumb confusedness descended on my mind. 

I am afraid I cannot convey the peculiar sen¬ 
sations of time travelling. They are excessively un¬ 
pleasant. There is a feeling exactly like that one has 
upon a switchback—of a helpless headlong motion! 
I felt the same horrible anticipation, too, of an 
imminent smash. As I put on pace, night followed 
day like the flapping of a black wing. The dim 
suggestion of the laboratory seemed presently to fall 
away from me, and I saw the sun hopping swiftly 
across the sky, leaping it every minute, and every 
minute marking a day. I supposed the laboratory 
had been destroyed and I had come into the open 
air. I had a dim impression of scaffolding, but I was 
already going too fast to be conscious of any moving 
things. The slowest snail that ever crawled dashed 
by too fast for me. The twinkling succession of dark¬ 
ness and light was excessively painful to the eye. 
Then, in the intermittent darknesses, I saw the moon 
spinning swiftly through her quarters from new to 
full, and had a faint glimpse of the circling stars. 
Presently, as I went on still gaining velocity, the 
palpitation of night and day merged into one con¬ 
tinuous greyness; the sky took on a wonderful deep¬ 
ness of blue, a splendid luminous colour like that of 
early twilight; the jerking sun became a streak of fire, 
a brilliant arch, in space, the moon a fainter fluc¬ 
tuating band, and I could see nothing of the stars, 
save now and then a brighter circle flickering in the 
blue. 
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The landscape was misty and vague. I was still 
on the hill-side upon which this house now stands, 
and the shoulder rose above me grey and dim. I 
saw trees growing and changing like puffs of vapour, 
now brown, now green: they grew, spread, shivered, 
and passed away. I saw huge buildings rise up faint 
and fair, and pass like dreams. The whole surface 
of the earth seemed changed—melting and flowing- 
under my eyes. The little hands upon the dials that 
registered my speed raced round faster and faster. 
Presently I noted that the sun-belt swayed up and 
down, from solstice to solstice in a minute or less, 
and that, consequently, my pace was over a year a 
minute: and minute by minute the white snow 
flashed across the world, and vanished, and was 
followed by the bright, brief green of spring. 

The unpleasant sensations of the start were less 
poignant 1 now. They merged at last into a kind of 
hysterical exhilaration. I remarked, indeed, a 
clumsy swaying of the machine, for which I was 
unable to account. But my mind was too confused 
to attend to it, so with a kind of madness growing 
upon me, I flung myself into futurity. At first I 
scarce thought of stopping, scarce thought of any¬ 
thing but these new sensations. But presently a fresh 
series of impressions grew up in my mind—a certain 
curiosity and therewith a certain dread—until at last 
they took complete possession of me. What strange 
developments of humanity, what wonderful advances 
upon our rudimentary civilization, I thought, might 
not appear when I came to look nearly into the dim 
elusive world that raced and fluctuated before my 

1 Keen, vivid. 
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eyes! I saw great and splendid architecture rising 
about me, more massive than any buildings of our 
own time, and yet, as it seemed, built of glimmer and 
mist. I saw a richer green flow up the hill-side, and 
remain there without any wintry intermission. Even 
through the veil of my confusion the earth seemed 
very lair. And so my mind came round to the busi¬ 
ness of stopping. 

From The Time Machine 
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I PREPARE TO CROSS THE DESERT 

A. W. Kinglake 


Ed then, from which this extract is taken, is one of 
the best travel books in our language. It is an 
account of the author’s experiences on a journey 
through various parts of the Near East in 1834 and 
1835. There is something very charming and 
original about this narrative, for it takes nothing at 
second-hand from other writers and travellers, and 
is a personal record of what Kinglake sees and 
experiences as a stranger in strange lands. It is 
addressed, though only half seriously, to a friend 
who is proposing to go on an Eastern tour. The 
author therefore uses a friendly style, as if he were 
writing a letter, and introduces many touches of 
humour. You will see for yourselves how interesting 
he makes what might be an ordinary description of 
travelling by camel. 

Eothen first appeared in 1844, and is still, after 
more than one hundred years, one of the most 
popular books of its kind, 

AZA stands upon the verge of the Desert, and 



bears towards it the same kind of relation as a 


seaport bears to the sea. It is there that you charter 
your camels (“the ships of the Desert”), and lay in 

your stores for the voyage. 

These preparations kept me in the town for some 
days. Disliking restraint, I declined making myself 
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the guest of the Governor (as it is usual and proper 
to do), but took up my quarters at the Caravan¬ 
serai, or “Khan,” as they call it in that part oi 

Asia. ... , t 

A Caravanserai is not ill adapted to the purposes 
for which it is meant: it forms the four sides of a large 
auadranerular court. The ground-floor is used for 
warehouses, the first floor for guests, and the open 
court for the temporary reception of the camels, as 
well as for the loading and unloading of their 
burthens and the transaction of mercantile business 
generally. The apartments used for the guests are 
small cells opening into a kind of corridor which runs 

through the inner sides of the court. 

Whilst I lay near the opening of my cell, looking 
down into the court below, there arrived from the 
Desert a caravan—that is, a large assemblage of 
travellers: it consisted chiefly of Moldavian pilgrims, 
who, to make their good work even more than 
complete, had begun by visiting the shrine of the 
Virgin in Egypt, and were now going on to Jeru¬ 
salem. They had been overtaken in the Desert by 
a gale of wind, which so drove the sand, and raised 
up such mountains before them, that their journey 
had been terribly perplexed and obstructed, and 
their provisions (including water, the most precious 
of all) had been exhausted long before they reached 
the end of their toilsome march. They were sadly 
way-worn. The arrival of the caravan drew many 
and various groups into the court. There was the 
Moldavian pilgrim with his sable dress, and cap of 
fur, and heavy masses of bushy hair—the Turk with 
his various and brilliant garments—the Arab 
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superbly stalking under his striped blanket that hung 
like royalty upon his stately form—the jetty Ethiop¬ 
ian in his slavish frock—the sleek, smooth-faced 
scribe with his comely pelisse, 1 and his silver ink- 
box stuck in like a dagger at his girdle. And mingled 
with these were the camels—some standing, some 
kneeling and being unladen, some twisting round 
their long necks, and gently stealing the straw from 
out of their own pack-saddles. 

In a couple of days I was ready to start. The 
way of providing for the passage of the desert is 
this: there is an agent in the town who keeps himself 
in communication with some of the desert Arabs 
that are hovering within a day’s journey of the place; 
a party of these, upon being guaranteed against 
seizure or other ill treatment at the hands of the 
governor, come into the town, bringing with them 
the number of camels which you require, and then 
they stipulate for a certain sum to take you to the 
place of your destination in a given time. The 
agreement thus made by them includes a safe- 
conduct through their country, as well as the hire of 
the camels. According to the contract made with 
me, I was to reach Cairo within ten days from the 
commencement of the journey. I had four camels, 
one for my baggage, one for each of my servants, and 
one for myself. Four Arabs, the owners of the camels, 
came with me on foot. My stores were a small 
soldier’s tent, two bags of dried bread brought from 
the convent at Jerusalem, and a couple of bottles of 
wine from the same source, two goatskins filled with 
water, tea, sugar, a cold tongue, and (of all things 
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in the world) a jar of Irish butter which Mysseri 

had purchased from some merchant. There was a £ 
a small sack of charcoal, for the greater part ot t e 
desert through which we were to pass is void o 

fVid 

You cannot, of course, put an English or any other 
riding saddle upon the back of the camel, but your 
quilt or carpet, or whatever you carry for the pur¬ 
pose of lying on at night, is folded and fastened on to 
the pack-saddle upon the top of the hump, an on 
this you ride, or rather sit. You sit as a man sits on 
a chair when he sits astride. I made an improve¬ 
ment on this plan: I had my English stirrups strapped 
on to the cross bars of the pack saddle; and thus, by 
gaining rest for my dangling legs, and gaining, too, 
the power of varying my position more easily than 
I could otherwise have done, I added very much to 

my comfort. 

The camel, like the elephant, is one of the old- 
fashioned sort of animals that still walk along upon 
the (now nearly exploded) plan of the ancient beasts 
that lived before the flood: she moves forward both 
her near legs at the same time, and then awkwardly 
swings round her off-shoulder and haunch, so as to 
repeat the manoeuvre on that side; her pace therefore 
is an odd, disjointed, and disjoining sort of move¬ 
ment, that is rather disagreeable at first, but you soon 
grow reconciled to it. The height to which you are 
raised is of great advantage to you in passing the 
burning sands of the desert, for the air at such a 
distance from the ground is much cooler and more 
lively than that which circulates beneath. 

For several miles beyond Gaza the land, freshened 
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by the rains of the last week, was covered with rich 
verdure, and thickly jewelled with meadow flowers 
so bright and fragrant that I began to grow almost 
uneasy—to fancy that the very desert was receding 
before me, and that the long-desired adventure of 
passing its burning sands* 5 was to end in a mere 
ride across a field. But as I advanced, the true 
character of the country began to display itself with 
sufficient clearness to dispel my apprehensions, and 
before the close of my first day’s journey I . . . was 
surrounded on all sides by a tract of real sand, and 
had nothing at all to complain of, except that there 
>eeped forth at intervals a few isolated blades of 
grass, and many of those stunted shrubs which are 
the accustomed food of the camel. 

Before sunset I came up with an encampment of 
Arabs (the encampment from which my camels had 
been brought), and my tent was pitched amongst 
theirs. I was now amongst the true Bedouins. 

From Eothen 



EASTERN COURIERS 

Marco Polo 

T he magic east was almost unknown to Europeans 
until Marco Polo made his famous overland journey 
to Tartary and Cathay. Accompanying his father 
and uncle, two Venetian merchants who had 
previously ventured to the Grand Khan’s Court and 
been kindly received, he braved the dangers of more 
than three years’ travel in strange countries. From 
the coast of Syria he made his way through Armenia, 
Persia, Afghanistan; he passed the famous trading 
centres of Kashgar and Khotan; he crossed the 
desert of Gobi; and finally reached the headquarters 
of the Emperor at Shangtu. Here he became a 
special favourite, and spent seventeen years in the 
service of Kublai, the Grand Khan, travelling all 
over China on his master’s business. On his return 
to Europe he caused his great book of Travels to be 
written, thus giving to Western readers a picture 
of the East which has never been surpassed. Marco 
Polo lived from 1254 to 1324. 

F ROM the city of Kanbalu there are many roads 
leading to the different provinces, and upon each 
of these, that is to say, upon every great high road, at 
the distance of twenty-five or thirty miles, accord¬ 
ingly as the towns happen to be situated, there are 
stations, with houses of accommodation for travellers, 
called yamb or post-houses. These are large and 
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handsome buildings, having several well-furnished 
apartments, hung with silk, and provided with every¬ 
thing suitable to persons of rank. Even kings may be 
lodged at these stations in a becoming manner, as 
every article required may be obtained from the 
towns and strong places in the vicinity; and for 
some of them the Court makes regular provision. 
At each station four hundred good horses are kept in 
constant readiness, in order that all messengers going 
and coming upon the business of the Grand Khan, 
and all ambassadors, may have relays, and, leaving 
their jaded horses, be supplied with fresh ones. Even 
in mountainous districts, remote from the great 
roads, where there were no villages, and the towns 
are far distant from each other, his majesty has 
equally caused buildings of the same kind to be 
erected, furnished with everything necessary, and 
provided with the usual establishment of horses. He 
sends people to dwell upon the spot, in order to 
cultivate the land, and attend to the service of the 
post; by which means large villages are formed. In 
consequence of these regulations, ambassadors to the 
Court, and the royal messengers, go and return 
through every province and kingdom of the empire 
with the greatest convenience and facility; in all 
which the Grand Khan exhibits a superiority over 
every other emperor, king or human being. In his 
dominions no fewer than two hundred thousand 
horses are thus employed in the department of the 
post, and ten thousand buildings, with suitable fur- 
niture, are kept up. It is, indeed, so wonderful a 
system, and so effective in its operation, as it is 
scarcely possible to describe. . . . 
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In the intermediate space between the post-houses, 
there are small villages settled at the distance of 
every three miles, which may contain, one with 
another, about forty cottages. In these are stationed 
the foot messengers, likewise employed in the service 
of his majesty. They wear girdles round their waists, 
to which several small bells are attached, in order 
that their coming may be perceived at a distance; 
and as they run only three miles, that is, from one of 
these foot-stations to another next adjoining, the 
noise serves to give notice of their approach, and 
preparation is accordingly made by a fresh courier to 
proceed with the packet instantly upon the arrival of 
the former. Thus it is so expeditiously conveyed from 
station to station, that in the course of two days and 
two nights his majesty receives distant intelligence 
that in the ordinary mode could not be obtained in 
less than ten days; and it often happens that in the 
fruit season, what is gathered in the morning at 
Kanbalu is conveyed to the Grand Khan, at Shandu, 
by the evening of the following day; although 
the distance is generally considered as ten days’ 
journey. At each of these three-mile stations there is 
a clerk, whose business it is to note the day and hour 
at which the one courier arrives and the other 
departs; which is likewise done at all the post- 
houses. Besides this, officers are directed to pay 
monthly visits to every station in order to examine 
into the management of them, and to punish those 
couriers who have neglected to use proper diligence. 
All these couriers are not only exempt from the 
(capitation) tax, but also receive from his majesty 
good allowances. The horses employed in this service 
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are not attended with any (direct) expense; the cities, 
towns, and villages in the neighbourhood being 
obliged to furnish, and also to maintain them. By his 
majesty’s command the governors of the cities cause 
examination to be made by well-informed persons, as 
to the number of horses the inhabitants, individually, 
are capable of supplying. The same is done with 
respect to the towns and villages; and according to 
their means the requisition is enforced; those on each 
side of the station contributing their due proportion. 
The charge of the maintenance of the horses is after¬ 
wards deducted by the cities out of the revenue pay¬ 
able to the Grand Khan; inasmuch as the sum for 
which each inhabitant would be liable is commuted 
for an equivalent of horses or share of horses, which 
he maintains at the nearest adjoining station. 

It must be understood, however, that of the four 
hundred horses the whole are not constantly on 
service at the station, but only two hundred, which 
are kept there for the space of a month, during which 
period the other half are at pasture; and at the 
beginning of the month, these in their turn take the 
duty, whilst the former have time to recover their 
flesh; each alternately relieving the other. Where it 
happens that there is a river or a lake which the 
couriers on foot, or the horsemen, are under the 
necessity of passing, the neighbouring cities are 
obliged to keep three or four boats in continual 
readiness for that purpose; and where there is a 
desert of several days’ journey, that does not admit 
of any habitation, the city on its borders is obliged 
to furnish horses to such persons as ambassadors to 
and from the Court, that they may be enabled to 
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pass the desert, and also to supply provisions to them 
and their suite; but cities so circumstanced have a 
remuneration from his majesty. Where the post 
stations lie at a distance from the great road, the 
horses are partly those of his majesty, and are only 
in part furnished by the cities and towns of the 

district. 

When it is necessary that the messengers should 
proceed with extraordinary dispatch, as in the cases 
of giving information of disturbance in any part of 
the country, the rebellion of a chief, or other 
important matter, they ride two hundred, or some¬ 
times two hundred and fifty miles in the course of 
a day. On such occasions they carry with them the 
tablet of the gerfalcon 1 as a signal of the urgency of 
their business and the necessity for dispatch. And 
when there are two messengers, they take their 
departure together from the same place, mounted 
upon good fleet horses; and they gird their bodies 
tight, bind a cloth round their heads, and push their 
horses to the greatest speed. They continue thus till 
they come to the next post-house, at twenty-five 
miles distant, where they find two other horses, 
fresh and in a state for work; they spring upon them 
without taking any repose, and changing in the 
same manner at every stage, until the day closes, 
they perform a journey of two hundred and fifty 
miles. In cases of great emergency they continue 
their course during the night, and if there should be 
no moon, they are accompanied to the next station 
by persons on foot, who run before them with lights; 
when, of course, they do not make the same expedi- 

1 A large northern type of falcon. 
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tion as in the day-time, the light-bearers not being 
able to exceed a certain pace. Messengers Qualified 
to undergo this extraordinary degree of fatigue are 
held in high estimation. 


From Travels 


THE BEAST OF BURDEN 

w. Somerset Maugham 

The name of this author is one that you must have 
seen at some time or another either in a bookshop, 
or on a theatre playbill, or in a magazine, or on the 
cinema screen. Somerset Maugham is one of oui 
best-known writers of novels, plays, and short 
stories. Strange to say, at the university he took 
medical degrees, for he really intended to be a 
doctor. And, though he never practised as a doctor, 
he considers his medical training to have been very 
useful to him as a writer. Somerset Maugham has 
travelled widely; and, wherever he has gone, he has 
observed keenly and given careful and vivid des¬ 
criptions of what he has seen. The following extract 

is from his book On a Chinese Screen . 

When the Second World War began, Mr 
Maugham was living at his villa on the Riviera, 
but on the fall of France he was obliged to leave 
with a host of other refugees and travel back to 
England in a very dirty collier. The voyage was a 
nightmare, for there was little food or water, and 
they were in constant danger of submarine attacks. 
After remaining in London during the worst of the 
air raids, he went to America, where he has now 
settled in South Carolina. 

AT first when you see the coolie on the road, 
xVbearing his load, it is as a pleasing object that 
he strikes the eye. In his blue rags, a blue of all 
colours from indigo to turquoise and then to the 
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paleness of a milky sky, he fits the landscape. He 
seems exactly right as he trudges along the narrow 
causeway between the rice fields or climbs a green 
hill. His clothing consists of no more than a short 
coat and a pair of trousers; and if he had a suit 
which was at the beginning all of a piece, he never 
thinks when it comes to patching to choose a bit of 
stuff of the same colour. He takes anything that 
comes handy. From sun and rain he protects his 
head with a straw hat shaped like an extinguisher 
with a preposterously wide, flat brim. 

You see a string of coolies come along, one after 
the other, each with a pole on his shoulders from 
the ends of which hang two great bales, and they 
make an agreeable pattern. It is amusing to watch 
their hurrying reflections in the padi water. You 
watch their faces as they pass you. They are good- 
natured faces and frank, you would have said, if it 
had not been drilled into you that the oriental is 
inscrutable 1 ; and when you see them lying down 
with their loads under a banyan-tree by a wayside 
shrine, smoking and chatting gaily, if you have tried 
to lift the bales they carry for thirty miles or more 
a day, it seems natural to feel admiration for their 
endurance and their spirit. But you will be thought 
somewhat absurd if you mention your admiration to 
the old residents of China. You will be told with a 
tolerant shrug of the shoulders that the coolies are 
animals and for two thousand years from father to 
son have carried burdens, so it is no wonder if they 
do it cheerfully. And indeed you can see for yourself 
that they begin early, for you will encounter little 

1 Mysterious. 
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rhildren with a yoke on their shoulders staggering 

under the weight of vegetable baskets. 

The day wears on and it grows warmer, ihe 

coolies take off their coats and walk stripped to the 
waist. Then sometimes in a man resting for an 
instant, his load on the ground but the pole still on 
his shoulders so that he has to rest slightly crouched, 
you sec the poor tired heart beating against the ribs: 
you see it as plainly as in some cases of heart disease 
in the out-patients’ room of a hospital. It is strangely 
distressing to watch. Then also you see the coolies’ 
backs. The pressure of the pole for long years, day 
after day, has made hard red scars, and sometimes 
even there are open sores, great sores without 
bandages or dressing that rub against the wood; 
but the strangest thing of all is that sometimes, as 
though nature sought to adapt man for these cruel 
uses to which he is put, an odd malformation seems 
to have arisen so that there is a sort of hump, like a 
camel’s, against which the pole rests. But beating 
heart or angry sore, bitter rain or burning sun not¬ 
withstanding, they go on eternally, from dawn till 
dusk, year in year out, from childhood to the 
extreme of age. You see old men without an ounce 
of fat on their bodies, their skin loose on their bones, 
wizened, their little faces wrinkled and ape-like, with 
hair thin and grey; and they totter under their 
burdens to the edge of the grave in which at last 
they shall have rest. And still the coolies go, not 
exactly running, but not walking either, sidling 
quickly, with their eyes on the ground to choose the 
spot to place their feet, and on their faces a strained, 
anxious expression. You can make no longer a 
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pattern of them as they wend their way. Their effort 
oppresses you. You are filled with a useless com¬ 


passion. 

In China it is 


man that is the beast of burden. 

From On a Chinese Screen 


THE MACOUSHI BLOW-PIPE 

Charles Waterton 


The book from which this account of the Macoushi 
Indians and their famous weapons is taken, Wander¬ 
ings in South America , was written by a naturalist 
over a century ago. Its author was sent out in 1804 
to Demerara to look after some family estates, and 
improved the occasion by wandering through the 
wildest parts of Guiana and Brazil. Those of you 
who like natural history will be interested in his 
search for plants and animals to add to his collec¬ 
tion. 

Waterton’s adventures were often very enter¬ 
taining, for he had a surprising way of capturing 
snakes and other reptiles. One of his most famous 
exploits was the catching of a cayman, 1 on the back 
of which he rode, much to the astonishment of the 
natives. 

W HEN a native of Macoushia goes in quest of 

feathered game or other birds, he seldom 
carries his bow and arrows. It is the blow-pipe he 
then uses. This extraordinary tube of death is, per¬ 
haps, one of the greatest natural curiosities of Guiana. 
It is not found in the country of the Macoushi. 
Those Indians tell you that it grows to the south¬ 
west of them, in the wilds which extend betwixt 
them and the Rio Negro. The reed must grow to an 

1 A type of crocodile. 
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amazing length, as the part the Indians use is from 
ten to eleven feet long, and no tapering can be 
perceived in it, one end being as thick as the other. 
It is of a bright yellow colour, perfectly smooth both 
inside and out. It grows hollow; nor is there the 
least appearance of a knot or joint throughout the 
whole extent. The natives call it ourah. This of 
itself is too slender to answer the end of a blow-pipe; 
but there is a species of palma, larger and stronger, 
and common in Guiana, and this the Indians make 
use of as a case in which they put the ourah. It 
is brown, susceptible of a fine polish, and appears 
as if it had joints five or six inches from each other. 
It is called samourah, and the pulp inside is easily 
extracted, by steeping it for a few days in water. 

Thus the ourah and samourah, one within the 
other, form the blow-pipe of Guiana. The end which 
is applied to the mouth is tied round with a small 
silk-grass cord, to prevent its splitting; and the other 
end, which is apt to strike against the ground, is 
secured by the seed of the acuero fruit, cut horizon¬ 
tally through the middle, with a hole made in the 
end, through which is put the extremity of the blow¬ 
pipe. It is fastened on with string on the outside, 
and the inside is filled up with wild bees’ wax. 

The arrow is from nine to ten inches long. It is 
made out of the leaf of a species of palm-tree called 
coucourite, hard and brittle, and pointed as sharp as 
a needle. About an inch of the pointed end is 
poisoned. The other end is burned to make it still 
harder, and wild cotton is put round it for about an 
inch and a half. It requires considerable practice to 
put on this cotton well. It must just be large enough 
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to fit the hollow of the tube, and taper off to nothing 
downwards. They tie it on with a thread of the silk- 
grass to prevent it slipping off the arrow. 

The Indians have shown ingenuity in making a 
quiver to hold the arrows. It will contain from five 
to six hundred. It is generally from twelve to four¬ 
teen inches long, and in shape resembles a dice-box 
used at backgammon. The inside is prettily done in 
basket-work, with wood not unlike bamboo, and the 
outside has a coat of wax. The cover is all of one 
piece, formed out of the skin of the tapir. Round 
the centre there is fastened a loop, large enough to 
admit the arm and shoulder, from which it hangs 
when used. To the rim is tied a little bunch of silk- 
grass, and half of the jaw-bone of the fish called 
pirai, with which the Indian scrapes the point of his 
arrow. 

Before he puts the arrows into the quiver, he links 
them together by two strings of cotton, one string at 
each end, and then folds them round a stick, which is 
nearly the length of the quiver. The end of the stick 
which is uppermost is guarded by two little pieces 
of wood crosswise, with a hoop round their ex¬ 
tremities, which appears something like a wheel; 
and this saves the hand from being wounded when 
the quiver is reversed in order to let the bunch of 
arrows drop out. 

There is also attached to the quiver a little kind of 
basket, to hold the wild cotton which is put on the 
blunt end of the arrow. With a quiver of poisoned 
arrows slung over his shoulder, and with his blow¬ 
pipe in his hand, in the same position as a soldier 
carries his musket, see the Macoushi Indian ad vane- 
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ing towards the forest in quest of powises, maroudis, 
waracabas, and other feathered game. 

These generally sit high up in the tall and tufted 
trees, but still are not out of the Indian’s reach; for 
his blow-pipe, at its greatest elevation, will send an 
arrow three hundred feet. Silent as midnight, he 
steals under them, and so cautiously does he tread 
the ground that the fallen leaves rustle not beneath 
his feet. His ears are open to the least sound, while 
his eye, keen as that of the lynx, is employed in 
finding out the game in the thickest shade. Often 
he imitates their cry, and decoys them from tree to 
tree, till they are within range of his tube. Then 
taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, he puts it 
in the blow-pipe, and collects his breath for the fatal 

puff. 

About two feet from the end through which he 
blows there are fastened two teeth of the acouri, and 
these serve him for a sight. Silent and swift the 
arrow flies, and seldom fails to pierce the object at 
which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded bird 
remains in the same tree where it was shot, and in 
three minutes falls down at the Indian’s feet. 
Should he take wing, his flight is of short duration, 
and the Indian following the direction he has gone, 

is sure to find him dead. 

From Wanderings in South America 


HORSE-BREAKING AMONG THE 

GAUCHOS 

Charles Darwin 

Charles Robert Darwin, who was born in 1809, 
was one of our most famous men of science. As 
early as 1831 he was appointed to accompany the 
Beagle as naturalist on a scientific survey of South 
America. The voyage lasted nearly five years, and 
gave the author an opportunity of visiting Austral¬ 
asia and studying the formation of coral reefs. On 
his return he published an account of his work in a 
book entitled The Voyage of H\M.S. “ Beagle from 

which this extract is taken. 

His descriptions of the Gauchos relate to two visits 

made to different estancias in 1832 and 1833, and 
give an interesting account of horsemanship in 
South America. 

After his long voyage Darwin settled down 
quietly in the country and continued his patient 
study of plants, birds, and animals. This finally led 
him to believe that the various species of creatures 
“must have had some remote common origin and 
become differentiated in the course of an age-long 
struggle for existence.” The book explaining his 
theory was published in 1859 as The Origin of Species 
by Means of Natural Selection and made a great sen¬ 
sation. 

Charles Darwin possessed a wonderful brain, but 
his character was simple, sincere, and lovable. 
These qualities are reflected in his writing, which 
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is not in the least showy, but just pleasantly inter¬ 
esting in a quiet way. After a long life of useful 
research he died in 1882. 

O NE evening a ‘domidor’ (a subduer of horses) 
came for the purpose of breaking-in some colts. 
I will describe the preparatory steps, for I believe 
they have not been mentioned by other travellers. 
A troop of wild young horses is driven into the 
corral, or large enclosure of stakes, and the door 
is shut. We will suppose that one man alone has 
to catch and mount a horse, which as yet had 
never felt bridle or saddle. I conceive, except by a 
Gaucho, such a feat would be utterly impracticable. 
The Gaucho picks out a full-grown colt; and as the 
beast rushes round the circus, he throws his lazo 1 so 
as to catch both the front legs. Instantly the horse 
rolls over with a heavy shock, and whilst struggling 
on the ground, the Gaucho, holding the lazo tight, 
makes a circle, so as to catch one of the hind legs, 
just beneath the fetlock, and draws it close to the two 
front legs; he then hitches the lazo, so that the three 
are bound together. Then sitting on the horse’s 
neck, he fixes a strong bridle, without a bit, to the 
lower jaw; this he does by passing a narrow thong 
through the eye-holds at the end of the reins, and 
several times round both jaw and tongue. The two 
front legs are now tied closely together with a strong 
leathern thong, fastened by a slip-knot. The lazo, 
which bound the three together, being then loosed, 
the horse rises with difficulty. The Gaucho now 
holding fast the bridle fixed to the lower jaw, leads 

1 Lassoo. 
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the horse outside the corral. If a second man is 
present (otherwise the trouble is much greater) he 
holds the animal’s head, whilst the first puts on the 
horse-cloths and saddle, and girths the whole 
together. During this operation, the horse, from 
dread and astonishment at thus being bound round 
the waist, throws himself over and over again on the 
ground, and, till beaten, is unwilling to rise. At 
last when the saddling is finished, the poor animal 
can heardly breathe from fear, and is white with 
foam and sweat. The man now prepares to mount 
by pressing heavily on the stirrup, so that the horse 
may not lose its balance \ and at the moment that he 
throws his leg over the animal s back, he pulls the 
slip-knot binding the front legs, and the beast is 
free. Some ‘domidors’ pull the knot while the 
animal is lying on the ground, and, standing over 
the saddle, allow him to rise beneath them. The 
horse, wild with dread, gives a few most violent 
bounds, and then starts off at full gallop; when quite 
exhausted, the man, by patience, brings him back to 
the corral, where, reeking hot and scarcely alive, the 
poor beast is let free. Those animals which will not 
gallop away, but obstinately throw themselves on the 
ground, are by far the most troublesome. This pro¬ 
cess is tremendously severe, but in two or three trials 
the horse is tamed. It is not, however, for some weeks 
that the animal is ridden with the iron bit and solid 
ring, for it must learn to associate the will of its 
rider with the feel of the rein, before the most 
powerful bridle can be of any service. . . . 

The Gauchos are well known to be perfect riders. 
The idea of being thrown, let the horse do what it 
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likes, never enters their head. Their criterion of a 
good rider is, a man who can manage an untamed 
colt, or who, if his horse falls, alights on his own feet, 
or can perform other such exploits. I have heard of 
a man betting that he would throw his horse down 
twenty times, and that nineteen times he would not 
fall himself. I recollect seeing a Gaucho riding a 
very stubborn horse, which three times successively 
reared so high as to fall backwards with great 
violence. The man judged with uncommon coolness 
the proper moment for slipping off, not an instant 
before or after the right time; and as soon as the 
horse got up, the man jumped on his back, and at 
last they started at a gallop. The Gaucho never 
appears to exert any muscular force. I was one day 
watching a good rider, as we were galloping along 
at a rapid pace, and thought to myself, “ Surely if 
the horse starts, you appear so careless on your seat, 
you must fall.” At this moment, a male ostrich 
sprang from its nest right beneath the horse’s nose; 
the young colt bounded on one side like a stag; but 
as for the man, all that could be said was, that he 
started and took fright with his horse. 

In Chile and Peru more pains are taken with the 
mouth of the horse than in La Plata, and this is 
evidently a consequence of the more intricate nature 
of the country. In Chile a horse is not considered 
perfectly broken, till he can be brought up standing, 
in the midst of his full speed, on any particular 
spot—for instance, on a cloak thrown on the ground; 
or, again, he will charge a wall, and rearing, scrape 
the surface with his hoofs. I have seen an animal 
bounding with spirit, yet merely reined by a fore- 
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finger and thumb, taken at full gallop across a 
courtyard, and then made to wheel round the pos 
of a veranda with great speed, but at so equa a 
distance that the rider, with outstretched arm, all 
the while kept one finger rubbing the post. I hen 
making a demi-volte in the air, with the other arm 
outstretched in a like manner, he wheeled round, 
with astonishing force, in an opposite direction. 

Such a horse is well broken; and although this at 
first may appear useless, it is far otherwise. It is only 
carrying that which is daily necessary into perfec¬ 
tion. When a bullock is checked and caught by the 
lazo, it will sometimes gallop round and round in a 
circle, and the horse being alarmed at the great 
strain, if not well broken, will not readily turn like 
the pivot of a wheel. In consequence many men have 
been killed ; for if the lazo once takes a twist round 
a man’s body it will instantly, from the power of 
the two opposed animals, almost cut him in twain. 
On the same principle the races are managed; the 
course is only two or three hundred yards long, the 
wish being to have horses that can make a rapid 
dash. The race-horses are trained not only to stand 
with their hoofs touching a line, but to draw all four 
feet together, so as at the first spring to bring into 
play the full action of the hindquarters. In Chile I 
was told an anecdote, which I believe was true; 
and it offers a good illustration of the use of a well- 
broken animal. A respectable man riding one day 
met two others, one of whom was mounted on a 
horse, which he knew to have been stolen from him¬ 
self. He challenged them; they answered him by 
drawing their sabres and giving chase. The man, 
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on his good and fleet beast, kept just ahead. As he 
passed a thic k bush he wheeled round it, and brought 
lip his horse to a dead check. The pursuers were 
obliged to shoot on one side and ahead. Then 
instantly dashing on, right behind them, he buried 
his knife in the back of one, wounded the other, 
recovered his horse from the dying robber, and 
rode home. For these feats of horsemanship two 
things are necessary: a most severe bit, like the 
Mameluke 1 , the power of which, though seldom 
used, the horse knows full well; and large blunt 
spurs, that can be applied either as a mere touch or 
as an instrument of extreme pain. I conceive that 
with English spurs, the slightest touch of which 
neks the skin, it would be impossible to break in 
a horse alter the South American fashion. 

From The Voyage of H.M.S. “ Beagle ” 


1 Egyptian. 


AFTER BIG GAME 

Theodore J. Waldeck 

Theodore J. Waldeck, from whose book On Safari 
the following extract is taken, was born in Brooklyn, 
New York. At an early age he went abroad with his 
parents and was educated in Vienna. There is no 
doubt that he was meant to be an explorer, and he 
had the good fortune to be able to follow his bent 
from his very young days, when he went on his first 
expedition at the age of eighteen. The leader was 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, the object of the trip was 
to obtain zoological specimens, and the continent, 
Africa. Here, after an unpromising start, Waldeck 
gradually learned the ways of the veldt and became 
a useful member of the party. Finally he achieved 
his great ambition and shot his first rhino. 

This was in 1912. After the First World War, in 
which he served as an airman, he returned to 
Africa as a member of the Frobenius Expedition, for, 
to quote his own words, “Africa was in my blood. 
It still is, and always will be. It will get into the 
blood of anyone who visits the Dark Continent and 
stays long enough to discover even the very least of 
her secrets.” 

Waldeck afterwards organized and led several 
expeditions of his own to East Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, Abyssinia, and the Sudan. One of these had 
for its main purpose the photographing of wild 
animals in their natural surroundings, and it is an 
episode from the story of this trip that you are about 
to read. 
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TN 1924 the Waldeck-Smith Expedition—the 

-L first expedition that I myself commanded—was 
heading north from Nairobi, in the general direction 
ot Abyssinia. We had no intention of going to the 
latter place. We were simply going into the big 
game areas of Kenya Colony. Our mission was to 
photograph animals and gather specimens for 
museums. How different this expedition from the 
one led long ago by the Duke of Mecklenburg, and 
the later one to Makala, led by Professor Frobenius. 

Now we had trucks, two of them. They were 
Model T Fords. We had extended their chassis and 
bodies rearward and added two wheels, in order to 
have all the carrying capacity possible. No longer 
were we going to travel slowly, with all our posses¬ 
sions on the backs and heads of porters. For the 
veldt was comparatively open, and it was easy 
enough to travel at fifteen to twenty miles an hour. 
We were overloaded with duffel 1 to begin with. In 
addition, porters, who would be used when we 
stopped in game country, covered both trucks as 
flies cover a particularly sweet cake. What a grand 
time the black men had riding our trucks! They sang 
and scuffled when we were on the move, and were 
always in imminent danger of falling under the 
wheels, though they never did. . . . 

Our northward movement was not direct, for at 
one place we would hear that vast herds of elephants 
had been seen to the east, or to the west. Then we 
would go into camp beside a stream, because water 
was always a prime consideration on any expedition, 

1 A coarse, woollen cloth. 
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and leave our trucks, while the trekkers went out to 
find the game we sought, either to be shot as sped- 
mens or to be shot by our cameras. For the first 
time we used the Akeley camera, which the famous 
explorer, Carl Akeley, had developed for photo¬ 
graphing African game under African conditions. 

So we camped, hunted the country round about, 
photographed, and shot game. Then we moved on. 
We travelled a hundred miles to the east, found what 
we sought, or failed to find it. We travelled west, and 
the same thing happened. We zigzagged sometimes 
a long way to east and west, but kept going mainly 

north. 

But what did it matter, when there was so much 
of Africa to see, and all of it so glorious? When the 
shadows grew long, and camp was made, and our 
tents were pitched, A1 Smith and I would sit out 
under the stars and talk of all the things men talk 
about who have parallel experiences. He would 
smoke his pipe, and the blue smoke would rise 
slowly to mingle with the darkness. The coolness of 
the evening would come down with the dusk— 
African nights are made for blankets, her days for the 
lightest clothing —as our voices droned on, and we 
planned our hunt for the next day. A little way off 
the porters would be sitting within their circle of 
fires; through that not even the leopard would 
charge, though he would sneak up so close that his 
eyes could be seen as he watched. One could almost 
hear him licking his chops as he studied the succulent 
morsels and wished he had the nerve to dare the 
fires. The trekkers saw his eyes, yelled at him, threw 

burning brands—and the eyes disappeared. But 
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they always came back, and he who might step out 
of the circle of light was a lost man indeed. 

One evening, before darkness really began to 

spread across the veldt, Smith and I were sitting 

side by side before the tent, waiting for supper. The 

black boys were busy at the routine business of 

making the camp secure. Smith was smoking, and 

the blue tendrils were rising straight up into the 

darkening sky. Both of us were breathing into our 

lungs the wine of Africa, which keeps young those 
who love her. 

A trekker called out softly i <<: Look, Bwana!” 

We looked where he pointed. A lion had come 
from somewhere, and was calmly regarding the 
camp. Sporty, the little terrier, was sitting between 
Smith and me. He had not yet seen the lion. Now, 
the great cat was not hungry j he was simply curious. 
The usual procedure would have been to yell at 
him, throw burning sticks or stones, and he would 
have turned majestically away and gone about his 
business. It always happened that way. But this 

time there was a deviation from the usual. It came 
from Sporty. 

Yap-yap\ he went, there between Smith and me, 
reaching about half-way to our knees when he sat 
up. Yap-yap ! 

It was such a tiny sound to hear when one was 
looking at a big lion and remembering what the 
roaring of a lion was like. Moreover, for Sporty to 
think of something was to act. There was no leash 
on him. And he was away, charging head on at the 
lion at top speed. And as he went, he warned the 
lion that he had better start moving, or else. . . . ! 
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Tap-yap ! Sporty repeated. 

“Sporty!” I yelled. “Come back here, you little 

fool!” , . . 

“Sporty!” shouted Smith, with alarm in his voice, 

because he had become attached to the noisy little 
terrier. “ Come back here, you! ” 

Cries burst from the porters. In their own way 
they yelled at Sporty to come back. For they, like 
Smith and me, could foresee exactly what was going 
to happen. The lion would await the arrival of 
Sporty. Then he would lazily lift one forepaw. He 
would slap that forepaw down on Sporty. Having 
done so, he would gradually lift the forepaw and take 
a look to see just what this creature was he had 
slapped. He would find nothing but a wet spot. 
There was that much difference between Sporty and 
the lion, and the scene I have described was, we all 

thought, inevitable. 

But the lion, as Sporty charged, raised his head 
and stared at the charging terrier. There was utter 
amazement plainly visible on his big face. His ruff 
stood up and made him look like the biggest lion in 
all Africa. How big he looked to Sporty, I have no 
idea. But Sporty did not stop his charge, and we 
never stopped yelling at him, despair increasing in 
our voices and our hearts as he neared the great cat, 
the king of beasts. 

Sporty had never seen a lion close to. As the 
lion had probably never seen anything remotely 
resembling Sporty, I suppose things were about 
even. That is the only way I can explain what 

happened. 

The lion stretched himself to his full height, and 
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he looked majestic indeed. Then he turned his head 
to the right and stared at Sporty. Then he turned it 
to the left, as any cat should do when it is regarding 
something it does not understand. 8 

And Sporty, deaf to our pleas, kept going right on. 

The lion, when the end was in sight, turned and 
fled! Sporty could not possibly travel any faster, but 
if he had been able to he would have done so. * His 
yap-yap became all puffed up with excitement and 
triumph. He kicked up little clouds of dust as he 
went. The lion now and again glanced back at his 
pursuer and kept running. He was doubtless as much 
amazed at himself as he was at Sporty. 

“He’ll turn in a minute, and then good-bye 
Sporty,” said Smith. 

“Yes, that is what will happen,” I agreed. 

The porters said nothing. They were beyond 

speech. They were rolling on the ground, laughing 
fit to burst themselves. 

The lion did turn, after a bit, and the action 
almost—but not quite—passed out of sight over a 
hill. Now the end would come—but it did not. The 
lion had out-distanced Sporty, and then waited till 
he got close again. Finally he turned and trotted 

off, and Shorty could not have caught him even if 
terriers had had wings. 

So Sporty stood there and cursed the cowardly 
lion until his throat was hoarse and he deigned to 
hear us calling him back. He returned with lolling 
tongue and heaving sides, and with an occasional 
yap back over his shoulder at the long-vanished lion. 

He sat down between Smith and me. He looked 
at me, then at Smith. He certainly thought he was 
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something. Had he not proved that the king of 
beasts was afraid of him! Nothing in all Africa could 
stand against him! There was no use trying to 
explain to Sporty that strange things sometimes 
happened, but could not be depended upon to 
happen the same way every time, and he would not 
have believed us had he been able to understand us, 

or we to speak his language. 

Yes, he could beat anything that walked, he 
thought. Two nights later, when we had all but 
forgotten the lion episode—except that the trekkers 
broke into laughter every time Sporty got in their 
way—Sporty went hunting on his own, without per¬ 
mission. Later the spoor < told us that he had found 
a leopard. So did the marks of teeth in his collar, 
which was all that we ever found of the courageous 

little terrier. . 

From On Safari 


I 



ON HORSEBACK IN THE ANDES 

A. F. Tschiffely 

The famous journey from Buenos Aires to Washing¬ 
ton undertaken by Mr Tschiffely and his two horses 
Mancha and Gato was accomplished between 1925 
and 1928. Of himself, and the reasons why he set 
out on this great adventure the author says: “After 
completing my education, I had spent some time 
teaching in England and had then come out to the 
Argentine, where I spent nine years in the largest 
English-American school m the country. For a long 
tune I had felt that a schoolmaster’s life, pleasant 
though it is in many ways, does not afford much 
prospect and is apt to lead one into a groove. I 
wanted variety: I was young and fit; the idea of this 

journey had been in my head for years, and finally 
I determined to make the attempt.” 

The two horses chosen for the trip had formerly 
belonged to a Patagonian Indian Chief. They had 
taken a great deal of breaking-in, and were by no 
means fully tamed when their new master took them 
over. Mancha was red with large white splashes— 
that is, a piebald, and Gato a cross between a bay 
and a dun. The comradeship which existed between 
the three partners of what some critics called this 
‘mad enterprise’ is one of its most delightful 
features. 

Mr Tschiffely tells the story of their combined 
adventures in two books —Tschiffelys Ride and The 
Tale of Two Horses , where the animals themselves 
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arc made to relate their experiences. In his foreword 
to the first book he thus summarizes the main details 

of the journey: 

“ 1 r ode some 10,000 miles in two ana a nail years. 
From Argentina I came north, over cold, barren 
16,ooo-foot ranges; then down into steamy jungles, 
across the Isthmus of Panama, up through Central 
America and Mexico, and so to the United States. 

“ I reached Washington with the same two horses 
with which I started—ponies that were 15 and 16 

years old when my ride began. 

“ Remote from cities and seaports—far from white 

men’s haunts—ran much of my lonely trail. One 
night camp might be pitched far from any human 
habitation; again, I ate and slept with ancient 
Indian tribes in stone villages older than the Incas. 

“Of high adventures, hair-breadth escapes, and 
deeds of daring, there were few; yet in all the 
annals of exploration I doubt if any traveller, not 
excepting Marco Polo himself, had more leisure 
than I to see and understand the people, the 
animals and plant life of the countries traversed.” 

I 

AFTER Limatambo our way lay through 
beautiful wooded valleys with marvellous and 
exuberant vegetation; veritable paradises for natur¬ 
alists. The trail passed under enormous trees or 
again through regular forests of bamboo, and the 
rocks along the rushing and foaming streams were 
overhung with many varieties of delicate ferns: On 
some rocks there were big trees with peculiar roots 
hanging down like huge snakes, and on these roots 
grew big brown knobs that resembled enormous 

potatoes. Here the ride would have been like a 
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beautiful dream, had it not been for swarms of 
mosquitoes and gnats that were tantalizing us. The 
horses kicked and fidgeted and were frantically 
swishing their tails in vain attempts to free them¬ 
selves from the masses of insects which had settled 
on them. The heat was considerable, and when I 
looked for the candles at night I found that they had 
melted into a soft, pasty mass, and so we had to use 
a plateful of grease with a wick stuck in it, which is 
the usual way of illuminating the huts among the 

primitive people in many parts of South and Central 
America. 

Sometimes we were winding our way through 
narrow and deep valleys, with walls of rock that 
seemed to reach the clouds on either side, and then 
again we had to zigzag up a rough trail, stumbling, 
scrambling and slipping. Men and beasts were 
dripping with perspiration, and every now and 
again we had to halt to recover our breath, and so 
we climbed higher and higher. We no longer 
admired the gorgeous panorama, all we saw was the 
trail, and after some time of this I began to feel as 
if the whole thing were a never-ending nightmare. 
Often the track was cut out of a perpendicular 
mountain wall, with a giddy fall down to the river, 
which from above looked like a winding streak of 
silver. In some places these trails are so narrow that 
the pack animals have to walk near the edge to 
avoid bumping against the rocky wall, and it would 
be impossible to cross animals coming in the opposite 
direction. I have been told of incidents in the Andes 
when two riders happened to have met in such 
narrow places, and when the man who shot first 
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was the one who saved himself, for neither turning 
back nor crossing each other would have been 
possible in these traps. Once I had a few anxious 
moments when a mule train caught us unawares in 
a narrow place, but generally the Indians and mule 

drivers halt when they come to such a passage, an 
one of them goes ahead on foot to see if the trail is 
clear and to give possible arrivals on the other side 

the necessary warning. ... 

We always went along in single file, and^one day, 

whilst we were slowly moving along one of those 
giddy trails, Gato stepped too near the edge, and 
some loose rocks gave way under his hind leg. He 
lost his footing and shot over the side and went 
sliding towards the edge of a deep precipice. For a 
moment I watched in horror, and then the miracle 
happened. A solitary sturdy tree stopped his slide 
towards certain death, and once the horse had 
bumped against the tree he had enough sense not to 
attempt to move. I took off my spurs and climbed 
down towards him, and as soon as I had reached the 
trembling animal I began to unsaddle him with the 
utmost care, for should he move and fall, I would at 
least save my few precious belongings. Poor Gato 
had scented danger, and was pitifully neighing to 
his companion, who was above in safety. It was not 
his usual neigh—it had in it a note of desperation and 

fear. 

Once unsaddled I made sure that he could not 
move from the spot until preparations were made to 
assist him from above. When all was ready the 
horse was hauled back to safety, but had it not been 
for the fact that Gato spread out his forelegs like a 
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iroo;, he would have overbalanced backwards and 

J 1 ! 0 rhanrcs wcrc he would have swept me with 

aim, lor l was guiding the salvage operations from 
below. 1 — 


- ' (j X — w a -A XJ .will 

-My heart was palpitating so violently that 
thought it would burst, but once both of us were 


afelv bark 


the trail that now looked like a 
paradise to me, I looked through the saddle bags 


o see rf tlicit' was 


drop left to celebrate the 
miraculous escape; however, we were out of luck 

m that hue and had to wait until we came to a 
spring, where we washed down the fright. 


II 


Bat 


s had bitten 



horses where the saddles 
piesscd on them, and one or two ol these spots had 

become sore and infected. It would have been 
unwise to icsunie travelling before these sores were 
bcttci, and tin’s obliged me to spend several more 
days in Ayaeucho than I had originally intended. 
In tin, meantime a thing I had been fearing all the 
time had happened j the rainy season had set in, 
but in spite ol reports about landslides and turbulent 
liveis that icached me, I saddled up as soon as the 
houses backs were well, and within an hour or tw-'o 
Ayaeucho became only a memory. 

Landslides and swollen rivers made it impossible 
to follow the road and compelled me to make a large 
detour over the mountains to the west. Natives who 
knew these regions advised me to take a guide, for 
alone I should have difficulty in finding the direc¬ 
tion among the numerous little Indian footpaths. 

W ith the mayor’s assistance I found an Indian in a 
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village who agreed to come with me, but unfor¬ 
tunately the man could neither speak nor understand 
Spanish. I bought some provisions, and without 
losing time started out, the guide, like most Indians, 
preferring to go on foot, and even when the horses 
went at a trot he kept up with us with ease. After 
some time he led us into very rough country, and 
often he made a sign to me to go ahead, and then 
he took a short cut, and later I found him sitting 
somewhere far ahead, chewing coca whilst waiting 

for us. 

We had crossed some giddy and wobbly hanging 
bridges before, but here we came to the worst I had 
ever seen or even wish to see again. Even without 
horses the crossing of such bridges is apt to make 
anybody feel cold ripples running down the back, 
and, in fact, many people have to be blindfolded and 
strapped on stretchers to be carried across. Span¬ 
ning a wild river the bridge looked like a long, thin 
hammock swung high up from one rock to another. 
Bits of rope, wire and fibre held the rickety structure 
together, and the floor was made of sticks laid cross¬ 
wise and covered with some coarse fibre matting to 
give a foothold and to prevent slipping that would 
inevitably prove fatal. The width of this extra¬ 
ordinary piece of engineering was no more than four 
feet, and its length must have been roughly one 
hundred and fifty yards. In the middle the thing 
sagged down like a slack rope. 

I went to examine it closely, and the very sight 
of it made me feel giddy, and the thought of what 
might easily happen produced a feeling in my 
stomach as if I had swallowed a block of ice. For 
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a while I hesitated, and then I decided to chance it, 
for there was no other alternative but to return to 
Ayacucho and there wait for the dry season. I un¬ 
saddled the horses, and giving the Indian the lead¬ 
line I made signs to him to go ahead with Mancha 
first. Knowing the horse well, I caught him by the 
tail and walked behind talking to him to keep him 
quiet. When we stepped on the bridge he hesitated 
for a moment, then he sniffed the matting with 
suspicion, and after examining the strange surround¬ 
ings he listened to me and cautiously advanced. As 
we approached the deep sag in the middle, the bridge 
began to sway horribly, and for a moment I was 
afraid the horse would try to turn back, which 
would have been the end of him; but no, he had 
merely stopped to wait until the swinging motion 
was less, and then he moved on again. I was 
nearly choking with excitement, but kept on talking 
to him and patting his haunches, an attention of 
which he was very fond. Once we started upwards 
after having crossed the middle, even the horse 
seemed to realise that we had passed the worst part, 
for now he began to hurry towards safety. His weight 
shook the bridge so much that I had to catch hold of 
the wires on the sides to keep my balance. Gato, 
when his turn came, seeing his companion on the 
other side, gave less trouble, and crossed over as 
steadily as if he were walking along a trail. Once 
the horses were safely on the other side we carried 
over the packs and saddles, and when we came to an 
Indian hut where “chicha” and other native 
beverages were sold we had an extra long drink to 
celebrate our successful crossing, whilst the horses 
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Quietly grazed as if they had accomplished nothing 

out of the way. , , 

From Tschiffely s Ride 

POSTSCRIPT 

In 1935 Mr Tschiffely revisited the ranch where 
Mancha and Gato were spending their old age. He 
was on the point of starting another famous journey 
—this time southward by car and plane through 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego—and was anxious 
to see whether they remembered him after seven 

years of separation. 

They did remember him, and what is more, they 
still remembered him in i943> when he returned to 
the Pampas “after nearly four years of war-time 
London, where one night Master thought he would 
never see his two old friends again.** It was a grand 
reunion. Mancha and Gato, though well over 
thirty years of age, were still in good form, and one 
can imagine the joy with which all three played 
together like youngsters and relived some of their 
old experiences before saying a final goodbye. 



COMMANDO 

Deneys Reitz 


The word Commando has taken on a new and 
wider meaning since Colonel Reitz wrote this “Boer 
Journal of the Boer War.” It originally meant a 
body of troops under a single commander, and was 
used in special connexion with cavalry engaged in 
guerilla warfare in South Africa. 

The narrative you are about to read is taken from 
a chapter entitled “We go into Cape Colony and 
meet with a Warm Reception,” which is of more 
than ordinary interest because it describes the 
adventures of a handful of resolute men led by 
General Smuts (now Field-Marshal Smuts). 

The entire book, called Commando , is a personal 
record of the part the author played in the Boer 
War, which he entered as a youth of only seven¬ 
teen. It was written immediately after that war 
ended, in Madagascar, where he preferred to work 
hard convoying goods by ox-transport in dank 
fever-stricken forests rather than remain at home 
under the British flag. This was in 1903. Even¬ 
tually Reitz returned to serve again under Smuts in 
the First World War, and finally commanded a 
British regiment in France, where he was 
wounded. 

“Since the War,” says General Smuts in his pre¬ 
face to Commando, which appeared in 1929, “he has 
taken an active part in the public life of his country. 
He has been a Cabinet Minister and still is a Mem- 
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ber of Parliament, in which capacity he is serving 
under me as loyally as he did in the sterner days of 
which he writes.” 

If you like true stories of adventure you cannot do 
better than read the whole of this book. It is not 
only a record of exciting incidents, hairbreadth 
escapes, and the dangers of mobile guerilla warfare, 
but also an accurate description of life among the 
Boer forces in their fight for independence. 

“The adventures of this handful of resolute men 
led by General Smuts forms one of the most inter¬ 
esting episodes in the whole course of the guerilla 
war.” — Times History , v, 302. 

F OR months past we had experienced an 
unbroken spell of fine weather, bitterly cold at 
night but cloudless sunshine by day. Now, however, 
there was a change, and it came on to rain heavily, 
so that we spent the long hours of darkness dismally 
lying in mud and water. This weather coming on 
top of the crowded events of the last twenty-four 
hours, gave us our first taste of what was awaiting 
us in the Cape Colony, and thus early we began to 
appreciate the fact that our road was likely to be a 
thorny one. 

Next morning the sky cleared somewhat, although 
a penetrating drizzle continued for most of the day, 
through which we rode shivering, our thin clothing 
being but little protection. My own wardrobe was 
typical; a ragged coat and worn trousers full of holes, 
with no shirt or underwear of any kind. On my 
naked feet were dilapidated rawhide sandals, patched 
and repatched during eight months of wear, and I 
had only one frayed blanket to sleep under at night. 
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Few of the men were better off, and we looked with 

apprehension on the change of weather, for it meant 

that the rainy season was upon us, with its attendant 

hardships, the full extent of which we were yet to 
learn. ... 7 

That night it rained again, and a cold wind drove 
against us from the south. Our commando pre¬ 
sented a strange appearance as we wound along; we 
had no raincoats, so we used our blankets as cloaks 
against the downpour, and the long line of draped 

horsemen looked like a tribe of Red Indians on the 
warpath. 

Long after dark we came to a halt, spending a 
wretched wet night, and at dawn, cold and miser¬ 
able, we trekked over bleak country, the biting wind 
in our faces, until at four in the afternoon we came 
to rest near a place ominously called Moordenaar’s 
Poort (The Murderer’s Way). The rain now ceased, 
and a passing herdboy having told us that English 
troops were camped a few miles off, General Smuts 
decided to go and see them for himself. He took 
with him two young Freestaters who had joined 
him on the way down, and another man named 
Neethling from Pretoria, an old friend of mine. 
With these he left, saying that he would be back by 
dark. At sunset he had not yet returned, and for 
hours we anxiously waited for him until, shortly 
before midnight, he walked in among us on foot and 
alone. He had been ambushed by a British patrol, 
who had killed all three of his escort and all the 
horses, he alone escaping down a nullah. Had he 
been killed I believe that our expedition into the 
Cape would have come to a speedy end, for there 
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was no one else who could have kept us together. 
The commando was divided into two portions com¬ 
manded by Jacobus van Deventer 1 and Ben Bouwer 
respectively, both good fighting-men, but neither of 
them possessing the personality or the influence over 
men that General Smuts had, to save us from going 
to pieces during the difficult period upon which we 

were now entering. 

We spent the night where we lay, and there was 
more trouble before daylight, for a porcupine came 
grunting through our lines, with the result that the 
horses stampeded in a body. They thundered off in 
the dark, crashing through fences and undergrowth 
in blind terror, and at sunrise there was not an 
animal to be seen. 

With an English force in the vicinity this was a 
serious predicament, for they would make short 
work of us if we were dismounted, so all hands 
turned out to hunt for the horses. Luckily a few of 
the men had hobbled their mounts, which prevented 
them from going as far as the rest, and as these were 
run to earth in a hollow not far away, they were 
used to track the others, and after three or four 
uneasy hours, expecting to see the English appear at 
any moment, we brought back all the missing horses 
safe and sound. 

We now travelled on for the next three days 
across windy barrens, heading south-west. The 
weather grew more and more tempestuous as we 
went, and we suffered severely from the cold, and 
from the intermittent rains that accompanied us. 
Both horses and men began to show signs of dis- 

1 Later Sir Jacobus van Deventer in the First World War. 
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tress. The animals looked thin and gaunt, and the 
men sat on their saddles pinched, shivering, and 
despondent, for South Africans are peculiarly 
susceptible to the depressing effects of bad weather. 
They can stand cold and other hardships as well as 
anyone, but continued lack of sunshine soon makes 
them miserable, and for the time being we were a 
dispirited band, wishing we had never come. 

By day we were wet and cold, and the nights were 

evil dreams. Dry fuel was almost unprocurable, and, 

after a weary day, we had to spend the hours of 

darkness cowering together to snatch a little sleep on 

some muddy mountain-side, or in an equally 
sodden valley. 

Soon we were losing horses freely, and not a trek 

was made without some wretched animals being left 

behind with tuckered flanks and drooping heads, 
waiting for the end. 

We had three days of this, but our real troubles 
were only beginning. 

Towards sunset one evening we came in sight of 
the village of Jamestown, and saw a strong English 
column to our right, so General Smuts moved us on. 
It grew pitch-dark, and a driving rain smote straight 
m our faces. The night was so black that it was 
impossible to see even the man immediately before 
one, and the cold so bitter that we became stiff 
and numbed, and it was only with difficulty that 
we could drag our horses along, for we were ordered 
to go on foot to husband their strength. 

When I was crossing a spruit, 1 my sandals stuck 
in the heavy pot-clay and came to pieces when I 

1 Small stream or water-course. 
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tried to withdraw them, and it was only by cutting 
comers from my blanket and wrapping one about 
each foot that I was able to go on at all. Our guide, 
a young man from a local farm, had lost his bearings, 
so we had to grope our way through icy rain for 
five hours, until we could continue no longer, and 
stood huddled together ankle-deep in mud and water, 
praying for sunrise. 

When it grew light over thirty horses lay dead 
from exposure, besides others abandoned overnight, 
and our spirits, low before, were at zero now. 

The rain continued pitilessly until midday, when 
the sky cleared and the blessed sun shone upon 
us once more. We moved forward, and not far 
away saw a large farmhouse with outbuildings 
containing plenty of fuel. Soon we were warming 
our numbed bodies, and cooking our first hot meal 
for days. 

The housewife at the farm gave me a pair of old- 
fashioned elastic-sided boots, and I unearthed an 
empty grain-bag in which I cut a hole for my head, 
and one at each corner for my arms, thus providing 
myself with a serviceable greatcoat. My appearance 
caused much laughter, but I noticed that during the 
next few days, whenever we passed a barn, grain- 
bags were in great demand, and soon many of the 
men were wearing them. 

As the people here told us that there was an 
English force in the neighbourhood, we moved on 
later in the afternoon, first saying good-bye to Louis 
Wessels, the young Free State officer and his men, 
who turned back from here, as they had only come 
thus far to see our force well launched into the 
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Colony. I believe that they reached their own 
country again in safety. 

We continued for an hour, and then halted in a 
valley. Whilst we were idly resting in the grass 
two field-guns banged at us from a hill, and shells 
came tearing overhead. More followed, and taken 
by surprise, we leaped into the saddle and made for 
the cover of a line of hills to the rear. The artillery 
fire was poor, and neither man nor horse was hit. 
Once in safety, we put our animals out of harm’s 
way, and climbed up to see what the English meant 
to do. We could now see a column of horse coming 
down towards us, around a spur that had previously 
hidden them from view. There were about six 
hundred of them, and they had with them two 
fifteen-pounder Armstrong guns, and several pom¬ 
poms which unlimbered and opened fire, while their 
horsemen cautiously approached us. After a time 
they quickened pace as though to attack, but 
coming under our fire, they took cover behind some 
farmhouses and kraals. In spite of the shelling, and 
a lively exchange of rifle-fire 

no casualties, on either side and the affair terminated 
after dark. I did not fire a shot on account of the 
state of my cartridge-belts, and the others fired no 
more than was necessary to stave off the enemy, 
because, as I said before, the ammunition question 

was an exceedingly serious one. 

When the light went out, we withdrew to a farm 
close by, hoping for a real rest this time as we had 
not enjoyed a full night’s sleep since we crossed the 

Orange River, more than a week before. 

We did not get that night’s rest, for at three 
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o’clock next morning we were ordered up in the 
dark, and started in a cold drizzle of rain on a record 
march Our men were weakened by long privations, 
our ammunition had dwindled to vanishing point, 
and our horses were in the last stages of exhaustion, 
yet during the next six days, beset on all sides, we 
marched and fought, and in the end successfully got 


through. 


From Commando 




JOURNEY’S END 

Captain R. F. Scott , R.N. 


One of the noblest and most tragic stories of 
British exploration is to be found in the journal of 
Robert Falcon Scott, in which the last entry was 
made by the writer on the point of death. 

Captain Scott became a naval cadet at fourteen 
and eventually saw much service in various parts of 
the world. He commanded the Discovery in the 
Antarctic expedition of 1900-04, and finally, after 
further work in the Navy, returned to the Antarctic 
in command of the Terra Nova, determined to try 
to be the first to reach the South Pole. On January 
18, 1912, he reached the South Pole with four com- 
rades, only to find that the Norwegian explorer 
Amundsen had forestalled him by a month and four 
days. One can imagine the terrible disappointment. 

On its return the little party met with nothing but 
misfortune, and Scott, who was the last to survive, 
died within eleven miles of the depot he was trying to 
reach. 

There is no need to comment on the heroes of this 
adventure. Their story speaks for itself and reminds 
us that the spirit of chivalry, far from being dead, 
shines even more brightly than of old. 

Friday, March 16 or Saturday, 17.—Lost track of 
dates, but think the last correct. Tragedy all along 
the line. At lunch, the day before yesterday, poor 
Titus Oates said he couldn’t go on; he proposed we 
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should leave him in his sleeping-bag. That we could 
not do, and we induced him to come on, on the 
afternoon march. In spite of its awful nature for 
him he struggled on and we made a few miles. At 
night he was worse and we knew the end had come. 

Should this be found I want these facts recorded. 
Oates’ last thoughts were of his Mother, but imme¬ 
diately before he took pride in thinking that his 
regiment would be pleased with the bold way in 
which he met his death. We can testify to his 
bravery. He has borne intense suffering for weeks 
without complaint, and to the very last was able and 
willing to discuss outside subjects. He did not 
would not—give up hope till the very end. He was 
a brave soul. This was the end. He slept through 
the night before last, hoping not to wake; but he 
woke up in the morning—yesterday. It was blowing 
a blizzard. He said, “ I am just going outside and 
may be some time.” He went out into the blizzard 

and we have not seen him since. 

I take this opportunity of saying that we have stuck 

to our sick companions to the last. In the case of 
Edgar Evans, when absolutely out of food and he 
lay insensible, the safety of the remainder seemed 
to demand his abandonment, but Providence merci¬ 
fully removed him at this critical moment. He died 
a natural death, and we did not leave him till two 
hours after his death. We knew that poor Oates was 
walking to his death, but though we tried to dissuade 
him, we knew it was the act of a brave man and an 
English gentleman. We all hope to meet the end 
with a similar spirit, and assuredly the end is not far. 

I can only write at lunch and then only occasion- 
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ally. The cold is intense, - 40 0 at midday. My 
companions are unendingly cheerful, but we are all 
on the verge of serious frostbites, and though we 
constantly talk of fetching through, I don’t think any 
one of us believes it in his heart. 

We are cold on the march now, and at all times 
except meals. Yesterday we had to lay up for a 
blizzard and to-day we move dreadfully slowly. 
We are at No. 14 pony camp, only two pony marches 
from One Ton Depot. We leave here our theodolite, 
a camera, and Oates’ sleeping bags. Diaries, etc., 
and geological specimens carried at Wilson’s special 
request, will be found with us or on our sledge. 

Sunday , March 18.—To-day, lunch, we are 21 miles 
from the depot. Ill fortune presses, but better may 
come. We have had more wind and drift from ahead 
yesterday; had to stop marching; wind N.W., force 
4, temperature - 35 °. No human being could face 

it, and we are worn out nearly . 

My right foot has gone, nearly all the toes-—two 
days ago I was proud possessor of best feet. These 
are the steps of my downfall. Like an ass I mixed a 
small spoonful of curry powder with my melted 
pemmican 1 —it gave me violent indigestion. I lay 
awake and in pain all night; woke and felt done on 
the march; foot went and I didn’t know it. A very 
small measure of neglect and have a foot which is 
not pleasant to contemplate. Bowers takes first place 
in condition, but there is not much to choose after 
all. The others are still confident of getting through 
—or pretend to be—I don’t know! We have the 
last half fill of oil in our primus and a very small 

1 Dried, pounded meat. 
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Quantity of spirit—this alone between us and thirst. 
The wind is fair for the moment, and that is perhaps 
a fact to help. The mileage would have seemed 

ridiculously small on our outward journey. 

Monday^ March ig.-Lunch. We camped with 

difficulty last night, and were dreadfully cold ti 
after our supper of cold pemmican an iscuit an 
half a pannikin of cocoa cooked over the spirit, i hen 
contrary to expectation, we got warm and all slept 
well. To-day we started in the usual dragging 
manner. Sledge dreadfully heavy. We are 15! 
miles from the depot and ought to get there in three 
days. What progress! We have two days’ food but 
barely a day’s fuel. All our feet are getting bad 
Wilson’s best, my right foot worst, left all right. 
There is no chance to nurse one’s feet till we can get 
hot food into us. Amputation is the least I can hope 
for now, but will the trouble spread? That is the 
serious question. The weather doesn’t give us a 
chance—the wind from N. to N.W. and - 40° 
temperature to-day. 

Wednesday , March 21.—Got within 11 miles of 
depot Monday night j had to lay up all yesterday in 
severe blizzard. To-day forlorn hope, Wilson and 

Bowers going to depot for fuel. 

Thursday , March 22 and 23.—Blizzard bad as ever. 

Wilson and Bowers unable to start—to-morrow last 
chance—no fuel and only one or two of food left— 
must be near the end. Have decided it shall be 
natural—we shall march for the depot with or 
without our effects, and die in our tracks. 

Thursday , March 29.—Since the 21st we have had 
a continuous gale from W.S.W. and S.W. We had 
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iucl to make two cups of tea apiece and bare food for 
two days on the 20th. Every day we have been 
ready to start lor our depot 11 miles away, but out¬ 
side the door of the tent it remains a scene of whirline 

T T 1 1 ^ 

. 1 do not think we can hope for any better 

things now. We shall stick it out to the end, but we 

arc getting weaker, of course, and the end cannot 
be far. 

It seems a pit)', but I do not think I can write 


more. 


R. Scott 


Las' Entry . 

I'or Cod’s sake look alter our people. 


. . . i do not think human beings ever came 
through such a month as we have come through, and 
we should have got through in spite of the weather 
but for the sickening of a second companion, Cap¬ 
tain Oates, and a shortage of fuel in our depots for 
which 1 cannot account, and finally, but for the 
storm which has iallen on us within 11 miles of the 
depot at which we hoped to secure our final supplies. 

Surely misfortune could scarcely have exceeded this 

/ / 

last blow. \\ c arrived within 11 miles ol our old 
One Ton Camp with fuel for one last meal and food 
for two days. For four days we have been unable to 

0 / 

leave the tent the gale howling about us. We are 
weak, writing is difficult, but for my own sake I do 


not regret this 

C J 

Englishmen can 


journey, 




has shown that 
ids, help one another, 


and meet death with as great a fortitude as ever in 
the past. We took risks, we knew we took them; 
things have come out against us, and therefore we 


journey’s end 
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have no cause for complaint, but bow to the will of 
Providence, determined still to do our best to the 
last But if we have been willing to give our lives to 
this* enterprise, which is for the honour of our 
country, I appeal to our countrymen to see that those 

who depend on us are properly cared for. 

Had we lived, I should have had a tale to tell of 

the hardihood, endurance, and courage of my com¬ 
panions which would have stirred the heart of every 
Englishman. These rough notes and our dead bodies 
must tell the tale, but surely, surely, a great rich 
country like ours will see that those who are depend¬ 
ent on us are properly provided for. 

Frnm Scott's Last Expedition, Vol. I 
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RURAL CRAFTSMEN 

Richard Jefferies 


Richard Jefferies called himself a student both of 
nature and of human nature. In this extract from 
his Wild Life in a Southern Country he gives us pictures 
of rural workers busy at their trade, and the 
emphasis is on the workers themselves. The por¬ 
trait of the thatcher is of more than ordinary 
interest, if for no other reason than the danger 
of his craft’s dying out. 

I N the meadows of the vale the waters of 
the same stream irrigate numerous scattered 
withy-beds, pollard willow trees, and tall willow 
poles growing thickly in the hedges by the brook. 
The most suitable of these poles are purchased from 
the farmers by the willow handicraftsmen of the 
village up here, to be split into thin flexible strips 
and plaited or woven into various articles. These 
strips are made into ladies’ work-baskets and endless 
knick-knacks. The flexibility of the willow is sur¬ 
prising when reduced to these narrow pieces, 
scarcely thicker than stout paper. This industry used 
to keep many hands employed. There were willow- 
looms in the village, and to show their dexterity the 
weavers sometimes made a shirt of willow—of course 
only as a curiosity. The development of straw¬ 
weaving greatly interfered with this business; and 

it is followed by a few only, who are chiefly 
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now 
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engaged in preparing the raw material to go else 


where. , . r 

From the ash woods on the slopes and the copses ot 

the fields large ash poles are brought, which one or 

two old men in the place spend their time splitting 

up for “flakes”—a “flake” being a frame ot light 

wood, used after the manner of a hurdle to stop a 

eap, or pitched in a row to part a field into two. 

Hurdle-making is another industry; but of late years 

hurdles have been made on a large scale by master 

carpenters in the market-towns, who employ severa 

men, and undersell the village maker. 

The wheelwright is perhaps the busiest man in the 

place i he not only makes and mends wagon and cart 
wheels, and the body of those vehicles, but does 
almost every other kind of carpentering. Some¬ 
times he combines the trade of a builder with it— 


if he has a little capital—and puts up cottages, 
barns, sheds, etc., and his yard is strewn with 
timber. There is generally a mason, who goes about 
from farm to farm mending walls and pig-sties, and 

all such odd jobs, working for his own hand. 

The blacksmith, of course, is there—sometimes 
more than one—usually with plenty to do, for 
modern agriculture uses three times as much 
machinery and ironwork as was formerly the case. 
At first the blacksmiths did not understand how to 
mend many of these new-fangled machines, but they 
have learned a good deal, though some of the pieces 
still have to be replaced from the implement fac¬ 
tories if broken. Horses come trooping in to have 
new shoes put on. Sometimes a village blacksmith 
acquires a fame for shoeing horses which extends far 
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beyond his forge, and gentlemen residing in the 
market-towns send out their horses to him to be shod 
He still uses a ground-ash sapling to hold the shori 
chisel with which he cuts off the glowing iron on the 
anvil. He keeps bundles of the young, pliant ground- 
ash sticks, which twist easily and are peculiarly 
tough; and taking one of these, with a few turns of 
his wrist winds it round the chisel so as to have a 
long handle. One advantage of the wood is that it 
gives a little, and does not jar when struck. 

The tinker, notwithstanding his vagrant habits, 

is sometimes a man of substance, owning two or 

more small cottages, built out of his savings by the 

village mason—the materials perhaps carted for him 

free by a friendly farmer. When sober and steady he 

has a capital trade: his hands are never idle. Milk- 
* 

tins, pots, pans, etc., constantly need mending; he 
travels from door to door, and may be seen sitting on 
a stool in the cart-house in the farmyard, tinkering 
on his small portable anvil, with two or three cot¬ 
tagers’ children—sturdy, yellow-haired youngsters—_ 
intently watching the mystery of the craft. . . . 

There is a great rickyard not far distant, where in 
one of the open sheds is the thatcher’s workshop. 

He is a very pronounced character in his way, with 
his leathern pads for the knees that he may be able 
to bear lengthened contact against the wooden rungs 
of the ladder, his little club to drive in the stakes, his 
shears to snip off the edges of the straw round the 
eaves, his iron needle of gigantic size with which to 
pass the tar cord through when thatching a shed, 
and his small sharp billhook to split out his thatching 
stakes. These arc of willow, cut from the pollard 
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trees by the brook, and he sits on a stool in the shed 
and splits them into three or four with the greatest 
dexterity, giving his billhook a twist this way and 
then that, and so guiding the split in the direction 
required. Then holding it across his knee, he cuts 
the point with a couple of blows and casts the 

finished stake aside upon the heap. 

A man of no little consequence is the thatcher, the 

most important, perhaps, of the hamlet craftsmen. 
He ornaments the wheat ricks with curious twisted 
tufts of straw, standing up not unlike the fantastic 
ways in which savages are represented doing their 
hair. But he does not put the thatch on the wheat 
half so substantially as formerly, because now only 
a few remain the winter—the thatch is often hardly 
on before it is off again for the thrashing-machine— 
for the “sheening,” as they call it. On the hayricks, 
which stand longer, he puts better work, especially 
on the southern and western sides or angles, binding 
it down with a crosswork of bonds to prevent the 
gales which blow from those quarters unroofing the 
rick. 

It is said to be an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. Now the wind never blew that was strong 
enough to please the thatcher. If the hurricane 
roughs up the straw on all the ricks in the parish, 
unroofs half a dozen sheds, and does not spare the 
gables of the dwelling-houses, why he has work for 
the next two months. ... A tough old chap, too, is 
the thatcher, a man of infinite gossip, well acquainted 
with the genealogy of every farmer, and, indeed, of 
everybody from Dan to Beersheba, of the parish. 

From Wild Life in a Southern County 





ENGLISH SPORTS 

William Hazlitt 


William Hazlitt (1778-1830) began his career as 
a painter, but eventually turned to journalism 
and became a parliamentary reporter for the 
Morning Chronicle. He lectured on English literature 
and drama and published his lectures; he travelled 
abroad and wrote his impressions; he began a life 
of Napoleon. As an essayist he holds a high rank, 
for his opinions were interesting and he knew how 
to express them clearly and attractively. He was a 
friend of Coleridge and Wordsworth and of Lamb, 
whose portrait he painted as a Venetian senator. 

In this extract from Merry England r , taken from the 
posthumous Sketches and Essays , Hazlitt portrays 
English life as revealed by our love of sport. His 
interest in games is shown elsewhere by one of his 
most popular essays on Cavanagh, an expert fives- 
player. 

Hazlitt was a very outspoken critic of art, drama, 
poetry, and politics. He worked very hard, and rose 
from obscurity to fame by his own efforts. His 
character was that of the ‘common, wholesome, 
sensible man,’ who found interest and enjoyment 
in the ordinary things of life, including both work 

and play. 



O people are fonder of field-sports. . . There 
is no place where trap-ball, prison-base, foot¬ 
ball, quoits, bowls are better understood or more 
successfully practised; and the very names of a 
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cricket bat and ball make English fingers tingle. 
What happy days must “Long Robinson” have 
passed in getting ready his wickets and mending his 
bats, who when two of the fingers of his right hand 
were struck off by the violence of a ball, had a screw 
fastened to it to hold the bat, and with the other 
hand still sent the ball thundering against the boards 
that bounded Old LoTd's cricket-ground \ W hat delight¬ 
ful hours must have been his in looking forward to 
the matches that were to come, in recounting the 
feats he had performed in those that were past! 

I have myself whiled away whole mornings in seeing 
him strike the ball (like a countryman mowing with 
a scythe) to the farthest extremity of the smooth, 
level, sun-burnt ground, and with long awkward 
strides count the notches that made victory sure! 
Then again, cudgel-playing, quarter-staff, bull and 
badger-baiting, cock-fighting are almost the peculiar 
diversions of this island, and often objected to us as 
barbarous and cruel; horse-racing is the delight and 
ruin of numbers; and the noble science of boxing is 
all our own. Foreigners can scarcely understand how 
we can' squeeze pleasure out of this pastime; the 
luxury of hard blows given or received; the joy of 
the ring; nor the perseverance of the combatants. 
The English also excel, or are not excelled, in wiring 
a hare, in stalking a deer, in shooting, fishing, and 
hunting. England to this day boasts her Robin 
Hood and his merry men, that stout archer and 
outlaw, and patron-saint of the sporting-calendar. 
What a cheerful sound is that of the hunters, issuing 
forth from the autumnal wood and sweeping over 
hill and dale: 
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... A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo’d to by hound or horn. 

What sparkling richness in the scarlet coats of the 
riders, what a glittering confusion in the pack, what 
spirit in the horses, what eagerness in the followers 
on foot, as they disperse over the plain, or force their 
way over hedge and ditch! Surely, the coloured 
prints and pictures of these, hung up in gentlemen’s 
halls and village alehouses, however humble as works 
of art, have more life and health and spirit in them, 
and mark the pith and nerve of the national charac¬ 
ter more creditably than the mawkish, sentimental, 
affected designs of Theseus and Pirithous, and 
.Eneas and Dido, pasted on foreign salons a manger, 1 
and the interior of country-houses. If our tastes are 
not epic, nor our pretensions lofty, they are simple 
and our own; and we may possibly enjoy our native 
rural sports, and the rude remembrances of them, 
with the truer relish on this account, that they are 
suited to us and we to them. The English nation, 
too, are naturally “brothers of the angle.” This 
pursuit implies just that mixture of patience and 
pastime, of vacancy and thoughtfulness, of idleness 
and business, of pleasure and pain, which is suited 
to the genius of an Englishman, and as I suspect, of 
no one else in the same degree. He is eminently 
gifted to stand in the situation assigned by Dr 
Johnson to the angler, “at one end of a rod, with a 
worm at the other.” I should suppose no language 
can show such a book as an often-mentioned one, 
Walton’s Compleat Angler —so full of naivete , of un¬ 
affected sprightliness, of busy trifling, of dainty 

1 Dining-rooms. 



songs, of refreshing brooks, of shady arbours, of 
happy thoughts and of the herb called Heart s Ease • • • • 
It must be confessed, there is often an odd sort of 
materiality in English sports and recreations. I have 
known several persons, whose existence consisted 
wholly in manual exercises, and all whose enjoy¬ 
ments lay at their finger-ends. Their greatest 
happiness was in cutting a stick, in mending a 
cabbage-net, in digging a hole in the ground, in 
hitting a mark, turning a lathe, or in something else 
of the same kind, at which they had a certain 
knack. Well it is when we can amuse ourselves with 

such trifles and without injury to others! 

From Sketches and Essays 


THE SEVEN AGES 

Ian Hay 

Out of doors again, this time with a well-known 
author of the present day. “Ian Hay” is the pen- 
name of Major-General John Hay Beith, who served 
in the First World War and gained a popular 

success with The First Hundred Thousand , a book 
about Kitchener’s Army. 

He has written novels, mostly light and amusing, 
essays and sketches, and also plays. 

If school stories appeal to you, try his book 
called The Lighter Side of School Life. 

The following humorous sketch is taken from the 
collection The Shallow End. 

C LAPHAM COMMON, as such, may not 

sound romantic or distinctive, To the aristo¬ 
crats of Clerkenwell, for instance, Clapham, Brixton, 
Surbiton, Peckham, Balham, Streatham, and Hox- 
ton are all identical and inseparable items in a 
howling wilderness called South London. But 
Clapham Common on a fine Saturday afternoon in 
April is a very fair reproduction of the Elysian 
Fields, for the simple reason that every one there is 
doing the thing he likes best. Play may be defined 
as that form of hard work which appeals to us most; 
and here we are, putting our hearts into it, whether 
we be old or young. 

All the Seven Ages of Man are represented. 
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First, the Infant—that is to say, human beings 
so young as to require an attendant. These are 
everywhere —staggering, crawling, being carried, 
being dragged, or being trundled magnificently in 
perambulators, usually by shrewish and voluble 
little girls. Whenever the perambulator comes to 
anchor amid a flotilla of other perambulators its 
occupant is lowered over the side and permitted a 
short cruise in the open, unaccompanied. 

The diversions of a Clapham Common baby 
appear to be threefold. First, rising on its hind-legs 
and remaining there for one breathless moment, 
thereafter pitching forward to tearful disaster, or 
else subsiding backwards with a terrific but appar¬ 
ently painless bump; secondly, engaging in battle 
with other infants of similar tonnage and armament; 
thirdly, eating mud. 

The next size of child is just large enough, quite 
literally, to paddle its own canoe. In the small 
round pond (possibly as deep as eighteen inches in 
the middle) you may behold a great concourse of 
shipping. Each ship is just large enough to contain 
one extremely small passenger—or rather, one 
captain, engineer, and crew combined. He operates 
a horizontal crank with his hands, and thus turns a 
pair of miniature paddle-wheels which propel his 
craft, at a rate inversely proportional to the amount 
of splash, in divers directions. This type of vessel has 
no rudder, and collisions are frequent. Fortunately 
the rate of speed is low, and the loss of tonnage is not 
serious. Female relatives, chanting a chorus of 
admonition and reproof, form a melodious ring 
round the pond. 
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The third class consists of small boys of about 
ten, too young to be entirely exempt from petticoat 
supervision, but old enough and sinful enough to be 
able to dodge it fairly consistently. They climb such 

trees as they can find, play catch with one another_ 

to a sisterly accompaniment of “butter-fingers!” 
and “fat ’ead! ”—if they own a ball: or retrieve balls 
for other people if they do not. A few of them 
possess one roller-skate, upon which they propel 
themselves with astonishing speed and some lack of 

definite direction as meditative pedestrians have 
occasion to discover. 

Then come the emancipated ages—the Warrior 
class—the players of football and cricket. Both these 
games are being played here to-day, side by side. 
To a certain extent they overlap. A moment ago a 
googly bowler in a cricket match just beside us 
bowled a quite phenomenal wide right into the 
middle of an adjacent football match, just as the ball 
from the football match, soaring high into touch out 
of the field of play, spread-eagled all the wickets of 
the batsman in the cricket match. However, fair 
exchange is no robbery. 

The football players fall into two categories— 
Recognized and Unrecognized. The Recognized 
occupy more space and enjoy more privileges than 
any other combatants on the Common. Each match 
—and there are scores of them—is played upon a 
comparatively rectangular piece of ground, with real 
goal posts, their tops joined by a tape; and the 
players wear regulation football kit, including club 
colours which put the spring flowers to shame. 
There are even touch judges, a referee, and spec- 
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tators. Probably the two teams have names—the 
Battersea Park Hornets, we will say, as against the 
Vampires of Tooting Bee. Possibly the result of 
the match will be published in to-morrow’s Sunday 

papers. Good luck to them both! 

But wherever we may bestow our admiration, our 

sympathy goes out to the Fifth Age, the Unrecog¬ 
nized. They do not seem to play an Y worse than 
their more favoured brethren; but apparently they 
lack the numbers, or the means, or the influence, to 
stage a full-dress battle. They play with their 
trousers tucked into their socks, upon an irregular 
polygon of ground much obstructed by trees and 
notice boards; their goal posts are represented by 
heaps of coats, and doubtful points as they arise are 
decided not by a referee, but by mutual recrimina¬ 
tion. One would like to find a complete ground for 
them, with goals and colours like the rest. But 
perhaps they are merely undergoing a period of 
probation, and will ultimately rise to higher things. 
Good luck to them, too, for they, beyond all present, 
are playing the game for its own sake. 

The irregularities of the ground whereon they 
play calls to mind a certain public park in distant 
Edinburgh, where many of the “fitba’ ” pitches are 
set upon the side of a considerable hill. Here, if 
you lose the toss, you will have, quite literally, an 
uphill battle to fight. But your turn will come after 
half-time. It is no uncommon thing in these heroic 
combats for a side to change ends twelve or fifteen 
goals down, and win the match. 

The Sixth Age takes itself very seriously. It 
consists of middle-aged gentlemen of preoccupied 
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rrVT’ Wh ° Sa r m ° del yachts in * e largest 
afternoon l aU qUarters eari y in the 

varht k 1, rj' riS 4 ^ elr ^ ac ^ ts ’ s °nietimes the 

yacht is wheeled in a perambulator, followed by an 

in ignant and bandy-legged baby, walking 

Obviously they have hurried home from the week’s 

work and eaten their dinner with forced calm 

after which their wives have lifted down the recently 

usted Britannia or Valkyrie from the shelf and 

eposite it in the arms of its owner, saying, with 
an indulgent smile: 


There now, run off to the pond, and don’t get 

your feet wet; and don’t let me see you back here 
again before six o’clock!” 

They are beautifully made, some of these little 
yac ts, and their fitting and rigging have obviously 
been a matter of loving care through many a winter 
evening. There is an ingenious arrangement which 
enables you to fix the rudder in any position, and 
so counteract the natural tendency of a fore-and-aft 
rigged boat to luff up into the eye of the wind. 

Here is a race starting now, between Shamrock and 
Bluebell .. The respective owners are an uncom¬ 
municative man in pince-nez, and an old gentleman 
in a species of yachting cap, obviously an enthusiast 
of several generations’ standing. The yachts’ names 
are painted upon their little companionways, and 
each sports a small burgee marked C.M.Y.C 
which stands, presumably, for “Clapham Model 

Yacht Club”—or, possibly, “Clapham Makes You 
a Commodore.” 


The procedure is simple. The boats are pushed 
off from the lower end of the pond, and the one 
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which reaches the other end first is the winner. 
Hypnotic control of rudders not yet having been 
introduced into yachting practice, this achievement 
sometimes takes time. Sometimes—usually a yacht 
runs ashore half-way up the pond; you are then 
permitted to prod it in the required direction with a 
stick and push it out again—repeating the operation 
as often as may be necessary until the goal is reached. 

Plainly no small skill and knowledge are required 
in the exact adjustment of the sails. To-day, for 
instance, the breeze is blowing diagonally down the 
pond, and progress can best be achieved by alternate 
long reaches and short beats. Consequently, by an 
ingenious arrangement of the mainsheet, the good 
ship Shamrock , while upon the starboard tack, is given 
a comparatively loose rein; but when put about after 
her first beaching and sent off into the teeth of the 
wind upon the other tack, she finds herself so close 
hauled that after beating out ten yards or so she 
goes about of her own volition, and accomplishes 
another rapid and profitable reach upon the star¬ 
board tack. 

Ultimately Shamrock wins the race, for Bluebell 
rams a strange craft en route —which is not altogether 
surprising, considering the congestion of traffic. 
The pair, with their riggings locked inextricably 
together, drift ignominiously 1 towards the bank, and 
are finally recovered by the ancient device of casting 
stones into the water just beyond them—an operation 
in which several volunteers from Class Three co¬ 
operate enthusiastically, if not always entirely 
acceptably. 


1 In disgrace. 
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And the Seventh Age? There it is, sitting in the 
lee of that hedge—a dozen sedate and mainly 
elderly gentlemen, bowed over chess - boards, 
draught-boards, domino-boards—oblivious to their 
surroundings and the intensely wise comments of 

the spectators. I he spring has brought them, even 
them, out under the open sky. 

They are not all elderly, though. Note this player 

here a youngish, soldierly man, playing dominoes. 

\\ c note that he makes all his moves with his right 

hand. His left hand, or rather his empty sleeve, is 

tucked neatly into his coat pocket. Perhaps, if the 

truth were known, his heart is out among the 

Warriors, upon one of the football pitches. If so, 

he does not show it. He smiles resolutely upon his 

elders, does the thing that’s nearest, and plays the 
double six. 


From The Shallow End 





MRS BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST 

Charles Lamb 

You have just been reading about open-air sports. 
Let Charles Lamb, who lived at the same time as 
Hazlitt, take you indoors for a game of cards. 

He was another of our most famous essayists who 
wrote for magazines on art and drama and litera¬ 
ture. But he also told us a great deal about himself 
in his Essays of Elia and his letters. 

His life was one of great courage and self-sacrifice. 
As a boy he lived in the house of Samuel Salt, a 
bencher of the Inner Temple, for whom his father 
acted as personal servant, and was fortunate enough 
to secure a place at Christ’s Hospital. But he was 
an odd, shy little fellow, handicapped by a bad 
stammer and therefore unable to reach the top of 
his school. In 1792 he became a clerk in the East 
India House, where he worked for thirty-three 
years. With great devotion he undertook the sup¬ 
port of his father, a dying aunt, and his sister Mary, 
who in a fit of insanity had stabbed her mother to 
death. His poor old father, himself in his second 
childhood, was a sore trial. Nothing but cards 
would keep him quiet, so Charles spent his evenings 
in playing the old man to sleep. In addition, he 
spent his Sundays and holidays with Mary in her 
private asylum. It was not till 1799 that the death 
of his father left him free to take Mary to live with 
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him. Together they wrote Tales from Shakespeare 
which appeared in 1807. * 

During the period of his clerkship at East India 

House Lamb s Essays of Elia appeared in The 

London Magazine. They were followed by a second 

senes called The Last Essays of Elia. From them we 

learn a great deal about his domestic life with Mary 

(who is referred to as “my cousin Bridget”) and his 

personal experiences both in boyhood and man¬ 
hood. 

He was a man of quaint tastes and habits, but he 
possessed a whimsical humour and kindness of heart 
which won him many friends. Like Dr Johnson, he 
was deeply attached to London. 

A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth, 1 and the rigour 
of the game,” This was the celebrated wish 
of old Sarah Battle (now with God), who, next 
to her devotions, loved a good game of whist. She 
was none of your lukewarm gamesters, your half- 
and-half players, who have no objection to take a 
hand, if you want one to make up a rubber; who 
affirm that they have no pleasure in winning; that 
they like to win one game and lose another; that they 
can while away an hour very agreeably at a card- 
table, but are indifferent whether they play or no; 
and will desire an adversary, who has slipped a 
wrong card, to take it up and play another. 2 These 
insufferable triflers are the curse of a table. One of 
these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of such it may be 

1 This was before the introduction of rugs, Reader. You must 
remember the intolerable crash of the unswept cinders betwixt your 
foot and the marble. 

2 As if a sportsman should tell you he liked to kill a fox one day 
and lose him the next. 
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said that they do not play at cards, but only play at 
playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested 
them, as I do, from her heart and soul, and would 
not, save upon a striking emergency, willingly seat 
herself at the same table with them. She loved a 
thorough-paced partner, a determined enemy. She 
took, and gave, no concessions. She hated favours. 
She never made a revoke, nor ever passed it over in 
her adversary without exacting the utmost forfeiture. 
She fought a good fight: cut and thrust. She held 
not her good sword (her cards) c like a dancer. She 
sate bolt upright 5 and neither showed you her cards, 
nor desired to see yours. All people have their blind 
side—their superstitions; and I have heard her 
declare, under the rose, that Hearts was her favour¬ 
ite suit. 

I never in my life—and I knew Sarah Battle many 
of the best years of it—saw her take out her snuff-box 
when it was her turn to play; or snuff a candle in the 
middle of a game; or ring for a servant, till it was 
fairly over. She never introduced, or connived at, 1 
miscellaneous conversation during its process. As 
she emphatically observed, cards were cards; and if 
I ever saw unmingled distaste in her fine last-century 
countenance, it was at the airs of a young gentleman 
of a literary turn, who had been with difficulty per¬ 
suaded to take a hand; and who, in his excess of 
candour, declared, that he thought there was no 
harm in unbending the mind now and then, after 
serious studies, in recreations of that kind! She could 
not bear to have her noble occupation, to which she 

1 Allowed by pretending to be unaware of it. 
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wound up her faculties, considered in that light. It 

was her business, her duty, the thing she came into 

the world to do —and she did it. She unbent her 
mind afterwards—over a book. 

From Essays of Elia 



THE SHEPHERDS’ TROPHY 

Alfred Ollivant 

Owd Bob is often considered to be one of the finest 
animal stories ever written. The hero is a sheep-dog 
owned by a Cumberland farmer named James 
Moore, and the episode you are about to read 
vividly describes his contest with other famous 
sheep-dogs of Britain for the coveted ‘ Shepherds’ 
Trophy.’ His great rival, Red Wull, belongs to a 
bad-tempered Scotsman called Adam M‘Adam. 

At the time this part of the story opens, Bob has 
won the cup twice. If he wins it again his master 
will keep it for ever. Hence the tremendous excite¬ 
ment on the part of both owners and spectators, 
especially the Dalesmen who want their local 
champion to win the trophy outright. 

There is a fascinating blend of work and sport 
here, as well as a fine comradeship between man 

and dog. 

Cup Day 

I T broke calm and beautiful, no cloud on the 
horizon, no threat of storm in the air; a fitting day 
on which the Shepherds’ Trophy must be won out¬ 
right. 

And well it was so. For never since the founding 
of the Dale Trials had such a concourse been 
gathered together on the north bank of the Silver 

Lea. From the Highlands they came; from the far 
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Campbell country; from the Peak; from the county 
of many acres; from all along the silver fringes of the 
Solway, assembling in that quiet corner of the earth 

to see the famous Grey Dog of Kenmuir fight his last 
great battle for the Shepherds’ Trophy. 

From the break of day the good pike-road from 
Grammoch-town groaned with traffic. By noon the 
gaunt Scaur looked down on such a gathering as it 
had never seen. The paddock at the back of the 
Dalesman s Daughter was packed with a clammer- 
ing, chattering multitude: animated groups of 
farmers; bevies of stolid rustics; sharp-faced towns¬ 
men ; loud-voiced bookmakers, thrown together like 
toys in a sawdust bath; whilst here and there, on the 
outskirts of the crowd, a lonely man and wise-faced 

dog, come from afar to wrest his proud title from the 
best sheep-dog in the North. . . . 

Across the Silver Lea was a little group of judges 
inspecting the course. 

The line laid out ran thus. The sheep must first be 
found on the Fells to the right of the starting flag; 
then up the slope and away from the spectators, 
round a flag obliquely down the hill again; through 
a gap in the wall; along the hillside, parallel to the 
Silver Lea; abruptly to the left through a pair of 
flags—the trickiest turn of them all; then down the 
slope to the pen, which was set up close to the plank- 
bridge over the stream. 

• • • « 

Across the stream is clustered about the starting- 
flag the finest array of sheep-dogs ever seen together. 

“I’ve never seen such a field, and I’ve seen fifty!” 
is Parson Leggy’s verdict. 
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There, beside his master, stands Owd Bob, 
observed of all. With curtseying quarters, silver- 
waving brush, and dark head proudly high, he scans 
his challengers. Over against him that mean, light- 
limbed, terrier-like black is the unbeaten Pip, winner 
of the Cambrian Stakes at Llangollen—as many 
hold, the best of all the good dogs that have come 
from sheep-dotted Wales. Beside him, the splendid 
sable collie, with the tremendous coat and slash of 
white on throat and face, is the famous MacCallum 
More, fresh from his victory at the Highland meet¬ 
ing. The grizzled bob-tail with high curt quarters 
and blue eyes staring through their shaggy veil, is 
the champion of the Southern Downs Sir Galahad. 
That wolfish black-and -tan is Jess, on whom the 
Yorkshiremen are laying as though they loved her; 
she, they affirm, can catch a hare in a fair course. 
Besides these, Tupper’s big blue Rasper is there, 
Londesley’s Lassie, and many more—too many to 
mention i big and small, grand and mean, smooth 
and rough—and not a bad dog amongst them. 

And alone, his back to the others, stands a little, 
bowed, conspicuous form—Adam M‘Adam; while 
the great dog beside him, scowling incarnation of 
defiance, is Red Wull, the Terror o’ the Border. 

The Tailless Tyke had already run up his fighting 
colours. For MacCallum More, advancing to 
examine this forlorn great adversary, had conceived 
for him a violent antipathy, and straightway had 
spun at him with all the fury of the Highland 
cateran , 1 who attacks first and explains afterwards. 
Red Wull had turned on him with savage, silent 

1 Fighting-man, raider. 
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gluttony; bob-tailed Rasper was racing up to join 
the attack, and in another second all three would 
have been locked inseparably; but just in time 
M‘Adam intervened. 

Then one of the judges came hurrying up. 

“Mr M £ Adam,” he cried angrily, “if that brute 

of yours gets fighting again, hang me if I don’t dis¬ 
qualify him!” 

A dull flush of passion swept across the little man’s 
face. “Come here, Wullie!” he called. “Gin yon 
Hielant tyke attacks ye agin, ye’re to be disqualified.” 

He was unheeded. The battle for the Cup had 
begun, little Pip leading the dance. 

On the opposite slope the babel had subsided now, 
Hucksters left their wares, and bookmakers their 
stools, to watch the struggle. Every eye was intent 
on the moving figures of man and dog and three 
sheep across the stream. 

One after one the competitors ran their course and 
penned their sheep; there was no single failure. And 
all received their just meed of applause save only 
Adam M £ Adam’s Red Wull. 

Last of all, when Owd Bob trotted up to uphold his 
title, there went up such a roar as made Maggie’s 
wan cheeks to blush with pleasure, and Wee Anne 
to scream right lustily. 

His was an incomparable exhibition. Sheep 
should be humoured rather than hurried; coaxed 
rather than coerced. And that sheep-dog has 
attained the summit of his art, who subdues himself 
and leads his sheep in pretending to be led. Well 
might the bosoms of the Dalesmen swell with pride 
as they watched; well might Tammas pull out that 
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hackneyed phrase—“the brains of a man and the 
wav of a woman”; well might the crowd bawl their 
enthusiasm, and Long Kirby puff his cheeks, and 

rattle the money in his trousers pockets. 

But of this part it is enough to say that in the 
end Pip, Owd Bob, and Red Wull were selected 

to fight out the struggle afresh. 

The course was altered and stiffened. Beyond the 

stream it remained unchanged: up the slope; round 
a flag; down the hill again; through a gap in the 
wall; along the hillside; down through the two 
flags; turn, and to the stream again. But the P e ^ 
was now moved from its former position, carried 
over the bridge, up the near slope, and the hurdles 
put together at the very foot of the multitude. 

A stiff course if ever there was one; and the time 

allowed, ten short minutes. 

The spectators hustled and elbowed in endeavours 

to obtain posts of vantage. And well they might; 
for about to begin was the finest exhibition of sheep¬ 
handling any man there was ever to behold. 

Evan Jones and little Pip led off. 

Those two, who had won on many a hard-fought 
field, worked together as they had never worked 
before. Smooth and swift, like a yacht in Southamp¬ 
ton Water; round the flag; through the gap; down 
between the two flags—accomplishing right well that 

awkward turn; and back to the bridge. 

There they halted: the sheep would not face the 
narrow way. Once, twice, and again, they broke; 
and each time the gallant Pip, his tongue out and 
tail quivering, brought them back to the bridge¬ 
head. 


M 
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At length one faced it; then another and—it was 

too late. Time was up. The judges signalled; and 

the Welshman called off his dog and withdrew.' 

Out ol sight of mortal eye, in a dip of the ground, 
ft van Jones sat down and took the small dark head 
between his knees; and you may be sure the dog’s 
heart was heavy as the man’s, “We did our pest, 
Pip," he cried brokenly; “but we’re peat—the first 

41 

time ever we ve been.” 

No time to dally. 

James Moore and Owd Bob were off on their last 


run. 


No applause this time; not a voice was raised; 
anxious faces; twitching fingers; the whole crowd 
tense as a stretched wire. A false turn, a wilful sheep, 
a cantankerous judge, and the grey dog would be 
beat. And not a man there but knew it. 

\ et over the stream master and dog went about 
their business, never so quiet, never so collected; for 

all the world as though rounding up a flock on the 
Muir Pike. 


1 he old dog found his sheep in a twinkling; and 
from the first it was evident they were a wild, scared 
trio. Rounding the first flag, one bright-eyed 
wether made a dash for the open. He was quick; but 
the grey dog was quicker; a splendid recover, and a 
sound like a sob from the thousands on the hill. 

Down the slope for the gap in the wall. Below the 
opening James Moore took his stand to stop and 
turn them. A distance behind loitered Owd Bob, 
seeming to follow rather than to drive, yet watchful 
of every movement and anticipating it, one eye on 
his master, the other on his sheep; never hurrying 
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them, never flurrying them, yet bringing them 

rapidly along. 

No word was spoken; barely a gesture made; yet 
they worked, master and dog, like one divided. 

Through the gap, along the hill parallel to the 
spectators, playing into one another’s hands like men 

at polo. 

A wide sweep for the turn at the flags, and the 
sheep wheeled as though at the word of command, 
dropped through them, and travelled rapidly for the 

bridge. 

“Steady!” whispered the crowd. 

“Steady, man!” muttered Parson Leggy. 

“Hold ’em for God’s sake!” croaked Kirby 
huskily. “Ah-h-h! ... I knew it. I seed it cornin’!” 

The pace down the hill had grown quicker—too 
quick. Close on the bridge the three sheep made an 
effort to break. A dash, and two were checked; but 
the third went away like the wind, and after him 
Owd Bob, a grey streak against the green. 

Tammas was cursing silently; Kirby white to the 
lips; and in the stillness you could plainly hear the 

Dalesmen’s sobbing breath. 

“Gallop! they say he’s old and slow,” muttered 

the Parson. “Dash! Look at that!” For the grey 
dog, racing like the Nor’ Easter over the sea, had 

already retrieved the fugitive. 

Man and dog were coaxing the three a step at a 

time towards the bridge. 

One ventured; the others followed. 

In the middle the leader stopped and tried to 
turn; and time was flying—flying, and the penning 
alone must take minutes. Many a man’s hand was 
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group below to look. 


take his eyes off the 


Sam’l. 


“ W e ’re bea t. I’ve won bet, Tammas,” groaned 

he two had a long-standing wager on the 

matter. “ I olas knoo hoo ’twud be. I olas telPt thee 

as t’owd tyke”—_ «_ « 


his 


honest face crimson with enthusiasm— “Coom on 

Master! Good for thee, Owd ’Un! Yon’s t’style!” 

For the grey dog had leapt on the back of the 

hindmost sheep; it had surged forward against the 

next, and they were over, and making up the slope 
amidst a thunder of applause. 

At the pen it was a sight to see shepherd and dog 

working together. The Master, his face stern and a 

little whiter than its wont, casting forward with both 

hands, herding the sheep in; the grey dog, eyes big 

and bright, dropping to hand, crawling and creeping 
closer and closer. * 

“They’re in!—Nay—ay—dang me! Stop *cr! 

good Owd ’Un! Ah-h-h, they’re in!” and the last 

sheep reluctantly passed through on the strokcof time. 

A roar went up from the crowd; Maggie’s white 

face turned pink; and the Dalesmen mopped wet 

brows. The mob surged forward, but the stewards 
held them back. 

“Back, please! Don’t encroach! M‘Adam*s to 
come.” 

from the far bank the little man watched the 
scene. His coat and cap were off; his hair gleamed 
white in the sun; his sleeves were rolled up; and his 
face was twitching as he stood ready. 

The hubbub over the stream at length subsided. 
One of the judges nodded to him, 
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“Noo, Wullie! Noo or niver! ” and they were off. 
“Back, gentlemen! back! He’s off; he’s coming! 

M‘Adam’s coming!” 

They might well shout and push; for the great dog 
was on to his sheep almost before they knew it, and 
they went away with a rush and Red Wull right on 
their backs. Up the slope they swept and round the 
first flag, almost galloping. Down the hill for the 
gap, and M‘Adam was flying ahead to turn them. 
But they passed him like a hurricane, and Red 
Wull was in front with a plunge and turned them 


alone. 

“M‘Adam wins! Five to four M‘Adam! I lay 
agin Bob!” rang out a clear voice in the silence. 

Through the gap they rattled, ears back, feet 
twinkling like the wings of driven grouse. 

“He’s lost ’em! They’ll break! They’re away!” 

was the cry. 

Sam’l was half up the wheel of the Kenrnuir 
waggon ; every man was on his toes; ladies standing 
in their carriages; even Jim Mason’s face flushed 

with momentary excitement. 

The sheep were tearing along the hillside, all 

together, like a white scud. After them, galloping 
like a Waterloo winner, raced Red Wull. And last 
of all, leaping over the ground like a demoniac, 
making not for the two flags but the plank-bridge, 

the white-haired figure of M'Adam. 

, “He’s beat! The Killer’s beat!” roared a strident 

voice. 

“M'Adam wins! Five to four M‘Adam! I lay 




Bob! ” rang out the clear reply. 

Wull was now racing parallel to the fugitives 
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and above them. All four were travelling at a 
terrific rate; and the two flags were barely twenty 
yards in front. To eff ect the turn a change of dim - 
tion must be made through a right angle. 

He s beat! He’s beat! M‘Adam’s beat! Can’t 
make it nohow!’’ was the roar. 

From over the stream a veil— 

“Turn ’em, Wullie!” 

At that the great 


three. They wheeled, still at the gallop, like a troop 
of cavalry, and dropped, clean and neat, between the 

flags; and down to the stream they rc * 1 

— - - / / | ■ - 

way as hough he were standing. 
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He s not been two minutes so iar. We re beaten! 



t you think so, Uncle Leggy?” asked Muriel 
Sylvester, looking up piteously into the Parson’s face. 

ar, it's what the 
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coated bookmaker slipped his notebook in his 
pocket, and glanced behind him. James Moore, 
standing in front of them all, was the calmest there. 

Red Wuil was not to be denied. Like his fore¬ 
runner he leapt on the back of the hindmost sheep. 
But the red dog was heavy where the grey was light. 

The sheep staggered, slipped, and fell. 

Almost before it had touched water M £ Adam, his 
face afire and eyes flaming, was in the stream. In a 
second he had hold of the struggling creature and 
had half-thrown, half-shoved it on to the bank. 
Again a tribute of admiration, led by James 

Moore. 

The little man scrambled, panting, on to the bank 
and raced after sheep and dog. His face was white 
beneath the perspiration; his breath came in quaver¬ 
ing gasps; his trousers were wet and clinging to his 
legs; he was trembling in every limb and yet 
indomitable. 

They were up to the pen, and the last wrestle 

began. 

The crowd, silent and motionless, craned forward 
to watch the uncanny pair working so close below 
them. M‘Adam’s eyes were staring, unnaturally 
bright; his bent body was projected forward; and he 
tapped with his stick on the ground like a blind man, 
coaxing the sheep in. And the Tailless Tyke, tongue 
out, flanks heaving, crept and crawled and worked 
up to the opening, patient as he had never been 

before. 

They were in at last. 

There was a lukewarm, half-hearted cheer: then 

silence. 
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Exhausted and trembling, the little man leant 
against the pen, one hand upon it; while Red W'ull 

the other. 


his flanks still heaving' cr 
Quite close by stood J 




above, was the black wall of people, utterly still; 

below, the judges comparing notes. In the silence 

you could almost hear the panting of the crowd. 

Then one of the judges approached the Master 
«And shook him by the hand. 

j 

nmuir had 


The 2rre\ 

o 


won 




Wt >n 




s’ Trophy outright! 


( 


al 


\ second s palpitating silence; a woman's hysteri- 
1 1 « * 


and 


a 



bellow rent th< 


expectant air; shouts, screams, hat-tossings, back- 

1 * (T / 

appings, blending in a din that made the many- 
winding waters of the Silver Lea (juiver and cjuiver 

again. 

Owd Bob o' Kcnmuir had won outright. 

From Owd Hob 
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THE GEYSIRS 

Lord Dufferin 

In 1857 the Marquess of Dufferin published a most 
interesting account of a voyage in his yacht Z 

toam. During the summer of 1856 he had been 

. . i ^^ li^td spent some 

time in exploring the wonders of Iceland. His 

impressions of this country were recorded in his 
Letters from High Latitudes , some of which were 
written from Reykjavik. The following description 
of the famous Geysirs appears in a letter dated 
July 7, 1856. In other parts of Dufferin’s book you 
will find entertaining things about the Icelanders 
themselves, besides some humorous episodes dealing 
with life on board the yacht. 

A T tast, after another two hours’ weary jog- 

we descried, straight in front, a low steep 

brown rugged hill, standing entirely detached from 

the range at the foot of which we had been riding \ 

and in a few minutes more, wheeling round its outer 

end, we found ourselves in the presence of the steam¬ 
ing Geysirs. 

I do not know that I can give you a better notion 
of the appearance of the place than by saying that it 
looked as if—for about a quarter of a mile—the 
ground had been honeycombed by disease into 
numerous sores and orifices 1 ; not a blade of grass 

1 Mouths, vents. 
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grew on its hot, inflamed surface, which consisted of 
unwholesome-looking red livid clay, or crumpled 
shreds and shards of slough-like incrustations. 
Naturally enough, our first impulse on dismounting 
was to scamper off at once to the Great Geysir. As 
it lay at the farthest end of the congeries 1 of hot 
springs, in order to reach it we had to run the 
gauntlet of all the pools of boiling water and scalding 
quagmires of soft clay that intervened, and con¬ 
sequently arrived on the spot with our ankles nicely 
poulticed. But the occasion justified our eagerness. 
A smooth silicious 2 basin, seventy-two feet in 
diameter and four feet deep, with a hole at the 
bottom as in a washing-basin on board a steamer, 
stood before us brimful of water just upon the sim¬ 
mer; while up into the air above our heads rose a 
great column of vapour, looking as if it was going 
to turn into the Fisherman’s Genie. Ihe ground 
about the brim was composed of layers of incrusted 
silica, like the outside of an oyster, sloping gently 
down on all sides from the edge of the basin. 

Having satisfied our curiosity with this cursory 
inspection of what we had come so far to see, hunger 
compelled us to look about with great anxiety for 
the cook; and you may fancy our delight at seeing 
that functionary in the very act of dishing up dinner 
on a neighbouring hillock. Sent forward at an early 
hour, under the chaperonage of a guide, he had 
arrived about two hours before us, and seizing with 
a general’s eye the key of the position, at once 
turned an idle babbling little Geysir into a camp 


1 Crowd, mass. 

7 Jvlade of 5ilica ; a mineral found in sand, flint, etc. 
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kettle, dug a bakehouse in the hot, soft clay and 

improvising a kitchen range at a neighbouring vent 
had made himself completely master of the situation" 
It was about one o’clock in the morning when we sat 
down to dinner, and as light as day. 

As the baggage train with our tents and beds had 
not yet arrived, we fully appreciated our luck in 
being treated to so dry a night; and having eaten 
everything we could lay hands on, were sat quietly 
down to chess, and coffee brewed in Geysir water* 
when suddenly it seemed as if beneath our very feet 
a quantity of subterraneous cannon were going off; 
the whole earth shook, and Sigurdr, starting to his 
feet, upset the chess-board (I was just beginning to 
get the best of the game), and flung off full speed 
towards the great basin. By the time we reached 
its brim, however, the noise had ceased, and all we 
could see was a slight movement in the centre, as if 
an angel had passed by and troubled the water. 
Irritated at this false alarm, we determined to 
revenge ourselves by going and tormenting the 
Strokr. Strokr or the churn —you must know, is an 
unfortunate Geysir, with so little command over his 
temper and his stomach, that you can get a rise out 
of him whenever you like. All that is necessary is to 
collect a quantity of sods, and throw them down his 
funnel. As he has no basin to protect him from these 
liberties, you can approach to the very edge of the 
pipe, about five feet in diameter, and look down at 
the boiling water which is perpetually seething at 
the bottom. In a few minutes the dose of turf you 
have just administered begins to disagree with him; 
he works himself up into an awful passion—tor- 






mented by the qualms of incipient 1 sickness, he 
groans and hisses, and boils up, and spits at you 
with malicious vehemence, until at last, with a roar 
of mingled pain and rage, he throws up into the air 
a column of water forty feet high, which carries with 
it all the sods that have been chucked in, and 
scatters them scalded and half-digested at your feet. 
So irritated has the poor thing’s stomach become by 
the discipline it has undergone, that even long after 
all the foreign matter has been thrown off, it goes 
on retching and sputtering, until at last nature is 
exhausted, when, sobbing and sighing to itself, it 

sinks back into the bottom of its den. 

Put into the highest spirits by the success of this 
performance, we turned away to examine the 
remaining springs. I do not know, however, that any 
of the rest are worthy of particular mention, d hey 
all resemble in character the two I have described, 
the only difference being that they are infinitely 
smaller, and of much less power and importance. 
One other remarkable formation in the neighbour¬ 
hood must not be passed unnoticed. Imagine a large 
irregular opening in the surface of the soft white 
clay, filled to the very brim with scalding water, 
perfectly still, and of as bright a blue as that of the 
Grotto Azzuro at Capri, through whose transparent 
depths you can see down into the mouth of a vast 
subaqueous 2 cavern, which runs, Heaven knows 
how far, in a horizontal direction beneath your feet. 
Its walls and varied cavities really looked as if they 
were built of the purest lapis lazuli—and so thin 
seemed the crust that roofed it in, we almost fancied 

1 Beginning, oncoming. 2 Under water. 
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it might break through, and tumble us all into the 
fearful beautiful bath. ... the 

„v„tuarsL!r 1 s 

”V”>/“P I" * *«* wen, „,£"*£,“£ 
tha, I should not be called until after the tent had 
arrived, and our beds were ready. Sigurdr followed 
my example, but the doctor went out shooting 
As our principal object in coining so far was'to see 
an eruption of the Great Geysir, it was of course 
necessary we should wait his pleasure; in fact, our 
movements entirely depended upon his. For the 
next two or three days, therefore, like pilgrims round 
some ancient shrme, we patiently kept watch; but he 
scarcely deigned to vouchsafe us the slightest mani- 
estation of his latent energies. Two or three times 
the cannonading we had heard immediately after our 
arrival recommenced—and once an eruption to the 

height of about ten feet occurred; but so brief was its 
uration, that by the time we were on the spot, 
although the tent was not eighty yards distant, all 

\A70C Awor A « _ rr* « - ? 


was over. 


As after every effort of the fountain the 
water in the basin mysteriously ebbs back into the 
unnel, this performance, though unsatisfactory in 
!tse f, gave us an opportunity of approaching the 
mouth of the pipe, and looking down into its scalded 
gullet. In an hour afterwards, the basin was brim¬ 


ful as ever. 


Tethered down by our curiosity to a particular 
spot for an indefinite period, we had to while away 
the hours as best we could. We played chess, col¬ 
lected specimens, photographed the encampment, 
the guides, the ponies, and one or two astonished 
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natives. Every now and then we went out shooting 
over the neighbouring flats, and once I ventured on a 
longer expedition among the mountains to our left. 
The views I got were beautiful—ridge rising beyond 
ridge in eternal silence, like gigantic ocean waves, 
whose tumult has been suddenly frozen into stone; 
but the dread of the Geysir going off during my 
absence made me almost too fidgety to enjoy them. 
The weather luckily remained beautiful, with the 
exception of one little spell of rain, which came to 
make us all the more grateful for the sunshine—and 
we fed like princes. Independently of the game, 
duck, plover, ptarmigan, and bittern, with which 
our guns supplied us, a young lamb was always in the 
larder—not to mention reindeer tongues, skier—a 
kind of sour curds, excellent when well made— 
milk, cheese whose taste and nature baffles des¬ 
cription; biscuit and bread, sent us as a free gift by 
the lady of a neighbouring farm. In fact, so noble is 
Icelandic hospitality, that I really believe there was 
nothing within fifty miles round we might not have 
obtained for the asking, had we desired it. 

We had now been keeping watch for three days 
over the Geysir, in languid expectation of the erup¬ 
tion which was to set us free. All the morning of the 
fourth day I had been playing chess with Sigurdr; 
Fitzgerald was photographing, Wilson was in the 
act of announcing luncheon, when a cry from the 
guides made us start to our feet, and with one com¬ 
mon impulse rush towards the basin. The usual 
subterranean thunders had already commenced. A 
violent agitation was disturbing the centre of the 
pool. Suddenly a dome of water lifted itself up to 

N 
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the height of eight or ten feet—then burst and fell; 
immediately after which a shining liquid column, or 
rather a sheaf of columns wreathed in robes of 
vapour, sprung into the air, and in a succession of 
jerking leaps, each higher than the last, flung their 
silver crests against the sky. For a few minutes the 
fountain held its own, then all at once appeared to 
lose its ascending energy. The unstable waters 
faltered, drooped, fell, “like a broken purpose,” 
back upon themselves, and were immediately sucked 
down into the recesses of their pipe. 

The spectacle was certainly magnificent; but no 

idea of its most striking 
features. The enormous wealth of water, its vitality, 
its hidden power—the illimitable breadth of sunlit 
vapour, rolling out in exhaustless profusion—all 
combined to make one feel the stupendous energy of 
nature’s slightest movements. 

And yet I do not believe the exhibition was so fine 
as some that have been seen: from the first burst 
upwards to the moment the last jet retreated into the 
pipe, was no more than a space of seven or eight 
minutes, and at no moment did the crown of the 
column reach higher than sixty or seventy feet above 
the surface of the basin. Now, early travellers talk 
of three hundred feet, which must, of course, be 
fabulous; but many trustworthy persons have judged 
the eruptions at two hundred feet, while well- 
authenticated accounts 1 —when the elevation of the 
jet has been actually measured—make it to have 
attained a height of upwards of one hundred feet. 

With regard to the internal machinery by which 

1 Stories proved to be true. 


description can give any 
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these waterworks are set in motion, I will only say 
that the most received theory seems to be that which 
supposes the existence of a chamber in the heated 
earth, almost, but not quite, filled with water, and 
communicating with the upper air by means of a 
pipe, whose lower orifice, instead of being in the 
roof, is at the side of the cavern, and below the sur¬ 
face of the subterranean pond. The water kept by 
the surrounding furnaces at boiling-point, generates 
of course a continuous supply of steam, for which some 
vent must be obtained; as it cannot escape by the fun¬ 
nel—the lower mouth of which is under water—it 
squeezes itself up within the arching roof, until 
at last, compressed beyond all endurance, it strains 
against the rock, and pushing down the intervening 
waters with its broad, strong back, forces them 
below the level of the funnel, and dispersing part, 
and driving part before it, rushes forth in triumph to 
the upper air. The fountains, therefore, that we see 
mounting to the sky during an eruption, are n 
but the superincumbent 1 mass of waters in the pipe 
driven up in confusion before the steam at the 
moment it obtains its liberation. 

From Letters from High Latitudes 



1 Lying on top and pressing down. 



THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS 

H. D. Thoreau 


The author of the following passage was an 
American naturalist who lived from 1817 to 1862. 
His book Walden; or, Life in the Woods, is an account 
of an experiment which he describes in these words: 
“I lived alone, in the woods, a mile from any 
neighbour, in a house which I had built myself on 
the shore of Walden Pond, in Concord, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and earned my living by the labour of my 

hands only. I lived there two years and two 
months.” 

The simple life does not appeal to everybody, but 
it did enable Thoreau to observe widely and accur¬ 
ately. His description of the battle of the ants is an 
interesting example of the care and attention with 
which a good naturalist goes to work. 

/^\NE day when I went out to my wood-pile, 
Vy I observed two large ants, the one red, the 
other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and 
black, fiercely contending with one another. Having 
once got hold they never let go, but struggled and 
wrestled and rolled on the chips incessantly. Looking 
farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was a war 
between two races of ants, the red always pitted 
against the black, and frequently two red ones to one 
black. They covered all the hills and vales in my 
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wood-yard, and the ground was already strewn with 
the dead and dying, both red and black. I watched 
a couple that were fast locked in each other’s em¬ 
braces : the smaller red champion had fastened him¬ 
self like a vice to his adversary’s front, and through all 
the tumblings on that field never for an instant ceased 
to gnaw at one of his feelers near the root, while the 
stronger black one dashed him from side to side, and, 
as I saw on looking nearer, had already divested 
him of several of his members. In the meanwhile 
there came along a single red ant, evidently full of 
excitement, who either had dispatched his foe, or 
had not yet taken part in the battle. He saw this 
unequal combat from afar—for the blacks were 
nearly twice the size of the red—he drew near with 
rapid pace till he stood on his guard within half an 
inch of the combatants; then, watching his oppor¬ 
tunity, he sprang upon the black warrior, and com¬ 
menced his operations near the root of his right fore¬ 
leg, leaving the foe to select among his own mem¬ 
bers; and so there were three united for life. I 
should not have wondered by this time to find that 
they had their respective musical bands stationed on 
some eminent chip, and playing their national airs 
the while, to excite the slow and cheer the dying 
combatants. I was myself excited somewhat even 
as if they had been men. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have par¬ 
ticularly described were struggling, carried it into 
my house, and placed it under a tumbler on my 
window-sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a 
microscope to the first-mentioned red ant, I saw 
that, though he was assiduously gnawing at the near 
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fore-leg of his enemy, having severed his remaining 
feeler, his own breast was all torn away, exposing 
what vitals he had there to the jaws of the black 
warrior, whose breast-plate was apparently too 
thick for him to pierce; and the dark carbuncles of 
the sufferer’s eyes shone with ferocity such as war 
only could excite. They struggled half an hour 
longer under the tumbler, and when I looked again 
the black soldier had severed the heads of his foes 
from their bodies, and the still living heads were 
hanging on either side of him like ghastly trophies at 
his saddle-bow, still apparently as firmly fastened as 
ever, and he was endeavouring with feeble struggles, 
being without feelers and with only the remnant of 
a leg, to divest himself of them; which at length, 
after half an hour more, he accomplished. I raised 
the glass, and he went off over the window-sill in 
that crippled state. Whether he finally survived 
that combat I do not know; but I thought that his 
industry would not be worth much thereafter. I 
never learned which party was victorious, nor the 
cause of the war.* but I felt for the rest of that day 
as if I had had my feelings excited and harrowed by 
witnessing the struggle, the ferocity and carnage 1 
of a human battle before my door. 

From Walden 


1 Slaughter. 


STUBB KILLS A WHALE 

Herman Melville 

This stirring narrative with its vivid (and at times 
horrible) detail is taken from a famous book called 
Moby Dick , or the White Whale . The author was born 
in New York in 1819 and died there in 1891. 

The story is based on his own adventures during 
a whaling voyage in the Acushnet. Before this, he 
tells us, he had gone to sea as a simple merchant 
sailor, right before the mast, but somehow the idea 
of the great whale—that mysterious monster— 
roused his curiosity. He was eager to sail the wild 
and distant seas t{ where he rolled his island bulk 
and to taste the novelty and excitement of a new 

calling. 

But Melville had many strange adventures apart 
from the dangers of whaling. One of these was his 
imprisonment for some months in the hands of a 
cannibal tribe in the Marquesas Islands, described 
in another of his books called Typee. 

In order to understand the following narrative 
more clearly, you may find these details useful. 

The captain of the Pequod was Ahab, who, having 
had a leg bitten off by Moby Dick, carried on a 
bitter feud with the White Whale to the end of his 
life. Under him he had Starbuck as Chief Mate, 
Stubb as second mate, and Flask as third mate. 
Each of these had charge of a boat when in pursuit 
of a whale. 
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Stubb was a native of Gape Cod, a happy-* 0 - 

lucky fellow continually smoking a pipe. Tashtego 

is boatsteerer and harpooner, was an unmixed 
Indian from Gay Head. 

Of the other two harpooners, Queequeg—reputed 
to be a cannibal—was with Starbuck, and Daggoo— 
a gigantic coal-black negro-savage—with Flask. 

T HE next day was exceedingly still and 
sultry, and with nothing special to engage 
them, the Pequod’s crew could hardly resist the spell 
of* sleep induced by such a vacant sea. For this part 
of the Indian Ocean through which we then were 
voyaging is not what whalemen call a lively ground) 
that is, it affords fewer glimpses of porpoises, 
dolphins, flying-fish, and other vivacious denizens 
of more stirring waters, than those off the Rio de la 
Plata, or the inshore ground off Peru. 

It was my turn to stand at the foremost head; and 
with my shoulders leaning against the slackened 
royal shrouds, to and fro idly swayed in what seemed 
an enchanted air. No resolution could withstand it; 
in that dreamy mood losing all consciousness, at last 
my soul went out of my body; though my body still 
continued to sway as a pendulum will, long after the 
power which first moved it is withdrawn. 

Ere forgetfulness altogether came over me, I had 
noticed that the seamen at the main and mizzen- 
mastheads were already drowsy. So that at last all 
three of us lifelessly swung from the spars, and for 
every swing that we made there was a nod from 
below from the slumbering helmsman. The waves, 
too, nodded their indolent crests; and across the 
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wide trance of the sea, east nodded to west, and the 
sun over all. 

Suddenly bubbles seemed bursting beneath my 
closed eyes; like vices my hands grasped the shrouds; 
some invisible, gracious agency preserved me; with 
a shock I came back to life. And lo! close under our 
lee, not forty fathoms off, a gigantic Sperm Whale lay 
rolling in the water like the capsized hull of a frigate, 
his broad, glossy back of an Ethiopian hue, glistening 
in the sun’s rays like a mirror. But lazily undulating 
in the trough of the sea, and ever and anon tran¬ 
quilly spouting his vapoury jet, the whale looked like 
a portly burgher smoking his pipe of a warm after¬ 
noon. But that pipe, poor whale, was thy last. As if 
struck by some enchanter’s wand, the sleepy ship 
and every sleeper in it all at once started into wake¬ 
fulness; and more than a score of voices from all 
parts of the vessel, simultaneously with the three 
notes from aloft, shouted forth the accustomed cry, 
as the great fish slowly and regularly spouted the 

sparkling brine into the air. 

“Clear away the boats! Luff 1 !” cried Ahab. 

And obeying his own order, he dashed the helm 
down before the helmsman could handle the spokes. 

The sudden exclamations of the crew must have 
alarmed the whale; and ere the boats were down, 
majestically turning, he swam away to the leeward , 2 
but with such a steady tranquillity, and making so 
few ripples as he swam, that thinking after all he 
might not as yet be alarmed, Ahab gave orders that 
not an oar should be used, and no man must speak 


1 Bring the ship’s bows nearer the wind. 

2 Away from the wind. 
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but in whispers. So seated like Ontario Indians on 
the gunwales of the boats, we simply but silently 

paddled along; the calm not admitting of the noise¬ 
less sails being set. Presently, as we thus glided in 
chase, the monster perpendicularly flitted his tall 

forty feet into the air, and then sank out of sight 
like a tower swallowed up. 

“There go flukes!” was the cry, an announce¬ 
ment immediately followed by Stubb’s producing his 
match and igniting his pipe, for now a respite was 
granted. After the full interval of his sounding had 
elapsed, the whale rose again, and being now in 
advance of the smoker s boat, and much nearer to 
it than to any of the others, Stubb counted upon the 
honour of the capture. It was obvious now, that the 
whale had at length become aware of his pursuers. 
All silence or cautiousness was therefore no longer of 
use. Paddles were dropped, and oars came loudly 

into play. And still puffing at his pipe, Stubb cheered 
on his crew to the assault. 

Yes, a mighty change had come over the fish. 
All alive to his jeopardy, he was going “head out”; 

that part obliquely projecting from the mad yeast 
which he brewed. 

Start her, start her, my men! Don’t hurry your¬ 
selves; take plenty of time—but start her; start her 
like thunderclaps, that’s all,” cried Stubb, splutter¬ 
ing out the smoke as he spoke. “Start her, now; 
give ’em the long and strong stroke, Tashtego. Start 
her, Tash, my boy—start her, all; but keep cool, 
keep cool—cucumbers is the word—easy, easy— 
only start her like grim death and grinning devils, 
and raise the buried dead perpendicular out of their 
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graves, boys --- that s all. Start her. 

“Woo-hoo! Wa-hee!” screamed the Gay-Header 

in reply > raising some old war-whoop to the skies, 

as every oarsman in the strained boat involuntarily 1 
bounced forward with the one tremendous leading 

stroke which the eager Indian gave. 

Rut his wild screams were answered by others 

nuUe as wild. “Kee-hee! Kee-hee!” yelled Dag- 
goo, straining forwards and backwards on his seat, 

like a pacing tiger in his cage. 

“Ka-la! Koo-loo!” howled Queequeg, as if 

smacking his lips over a mouthful of Grenadier’s 
steak. And thus with roars and yells the keels cut 
the sea. Meanwhile, Stubb retaining his place in the 
van, still encouraged his men to the onset, all the 
while puffing the smoke from his mouth. Like 
desperadoes they tugged and they strained, till the 
welcome cry was heard—“Stand up, Tashtego! 
gjyg it to him!” The harpoon was hurled. Stern 
all!” The oarsmen backed water; the same moment 
something went hot and hissing along every one of 
their wrists. It was the magical line. An instant 
before, Stubb had swiftly caught two additional 
turns with it round the loggerhead, whence, by 
reason of its increased rapid circlings, a hempen 
blue smoke now jetted up and mingled with the 
steady fumes from his pipe. As the line passed 
round and round the loggerhead, so also, just before 
reaching that point, it blisteringly passed through 
and through both of Stubb’s hands, from which the 
hand-cloths, or squares of quilted canvas sometimes 
worn at these times, had accidentally dropped. It 

1 Without intending to do so ; perforce. 
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w as like hotting an enemy’s sharp two-edged sword 

y the blade, and that enemy all the time striving 
to wrest it out of your clutch. 6 

“ Wet the line! Wet the line! ” cried Stubb to the 
tub oarsman (him seated by the tub) who, snatching 
oil his hat, dashed the sea-water into it . 1 More 
turns were taken, so that the line began holding its 
place. The boat now flew through the boiling 
water like a shark all fins. Stubb and Tashtego here 

changed places-stem for stern-a staggering busi¬ 
ness truly in that rocking commotion. 

From the vibrating line extending the entire length 
of the upper part of the boat, and from its now being 
more tight than a harpstring, you would have 
t ought the craft had two keels—one cleaving the 
water, the other the air—as the boat churned on 
through both opposing elements at once. A con¬ 
tinual cascade played at the bows; a ceaseless whirl¬ 
ing eddy in her wake; and, at the slightest motion 
from within, even but of a little finger, the vibrating 
cracking craft canted over her spasmodic gunwale 
into the sea. Thus they rushed: each man with 
might and main clinging to his seat, to prevent 
being tossed to the foam; and the tall form of Tash- 
tego at the steering-oar crouching almost double, in 
order to bring down his centre of gravity. Whole 
Atlantic? and Pacifies seemed passed as they shot 

on their way, till at length the whale somewhat 
slackened his flight. 

* l P / rt v! y t0 - s ^ 1 ? w indispensableness of this act, it may here be 
s ated that, in the old Dutch fishery, a mop was used to dash the 
running-line with water; in many other ships, a wooden piggin, or 

bailer, is set apart for that purpose. Your hat, however, is the most 
convenient. 
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“Haul in— haul in!” cried Stubb to the bows- 
man, and, facing round towards the whale, all hands 
began pulling the boat up to him, while yet the boat 
was being towed on. Soon ranging up by his flank, 
Stubb, firmly planting his knee in the clumsy cleat, 
darted dart after dart into the flying fish; at the 
word of command, the boat alternately sterning out 
of the way of the whale’s horrible wallow, and then 

ranging up for another fling. 

The red tide now poured from all sides ol the 

monster like brooks down a hill. His tormented 
body rolled not in brine but in blood, which 
bubbled and seethed for furlongs behind in then 
wake. The slanting sun playing upon this crimson 
pond in the sea, sent back its reflection into every 
face, so that they all glowed to each other like red 
men. And all the while, jet after jet of white smoke 
was agonisingly shot from the spiracle 1 of the whale, 
and vehement puff after puff from the mouth of the 
excited headsman; as at every dart, hauling in 
upon his crooked lance (by the line attached to it), 
Stubb straightened it again and again by a few 
rapid blows against the gunwale, then again and 

again sent it into the whale. 

“Pull up— pull up!” he now cried to the bows- 

man, as the waning whale relaxed in his wrath. 
“Pull up! —close to!” and the boat ranged along 
the fish’s flank. When reaching far over the bow, 
Stubb slowly churned his long sharp lance into the 
fish, and kept it there, carefully churning and churn¬ 
ing, as if cautiously seeking to feel after some gold 
watch that the whale might have swallowed, and 

1 Air-hole, blow-hole. 
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which he was fearful of breaking ere he could hook it 
out. But that gold watch he sought was the inner¬ 
most life of the fish. And now it is struck; for, start¬ 
ing from his trance into that unspeakable thing- 
called his 1 flurry,” the monster horribly wallowed 
in his blood, overwrapped himself in impenetrable 
mad, boiling spray, so that the imperilled craft,’ 
instantly dropping astern, had much ado blindly to 

struggle out from that frenzied twilight into the 
clear air of the day. 

And now abating in his flurry, the whale once 

more rolled out into view; surging from side to side; 

spasmodically dilating and contracting his spout- 

hole, with sharp, cracking, agonised respirations. 

At last, gush after gush of clotted red gore, as if it 

had been the purple lees of red wine, shot into the 

frighted air, and falling back again, ran dripping 

down his motionless flanks into the sea. His heart 
had burst! 

“He’s dead, Mr Stubb.” said Daggoo. 

Yes; both pipes smoked out!” and withdrawing 
his own from his mouth, Stubb scattered the dead 
ashes over the water; and, for a moment, stood 
thoughtfully eyeing the vast corpse he had made. 

From Moby Dick 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 

Gilbert White 


You have already met Gilbert White, who has 
been called 14 our first great naturalist, in the sec¬ 
tion on Pets. Here you see him as an ornithologist, 
which means a student of bird-life. Birds, even 
more than animals, fascinated him 5 and he por¬ 
trayed their life “with especial sympathy and 
delicacy.” Their methods of flying should be of 
great interest, since it was through observing these 
that man first thought out the idea of the aeroplane. 

A GOOD ornithologist should be able to dis¬ 
tinguish birds by their air as well as by their 
colours and shape; on the ground as well as on the 
wing; and in the bush as well as in the hand. For, 
though it must not be said that every species of bird 
has a manner peculiar to itself, yet there is some¬ 
what in most genera 1 at least, that at first sight 
discriminates them, and enables a judicious 2 obser¬ 
ver to pronounce upon them with some certainty. 
Put a bird in motion “and it is truly betrayed by its 
walk.” 

Thus kites and buzzards sail round in circles with 
wings expanded and motionless; and it is from their 
gliding manner that the former are still called, in 
the north of England, gleads, from the Saxon verb 

1 Kinds, classes. 2 Sensible. 
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glulan, to glide. The kestrel, or windhover, has a 
peculiar mode of hanging in the air in one place, 
his wings all the while being briskly agitated. Hen¬ 
harriers fly low over heaths or fields of corn, and 
beat the ground regularly like a pointer or setting- 

dog. Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if lighter 
than the air; they seem to want ballast. 

There is a peculiarity belonging to ravens that 
must draw the attention even of the most incurious— 
they spend all their leisure time in striking and 
cuffing each other on the wing in a kind of playful 
skirmish; and, when they move from one place to 
another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud 
croak, and seem to be falling to the ground. When 
this odd gesture betides them, they are scratching 
themselves with one foot, and thus lose the centre of 


gravity. Rooks sometimes dive and tumble in a 

frolicsome manner; crows and daws swagger in their 
walk. 


A\ oodpeckers fly in an undulating manner, open¬ 
ing and closing their wings at every stroke, and so are 
always rising or falling in curves. All of this genus 
use their tails, which incline downward, as a support 
while they run up trees. Parrots, like all other 
hooked-clawed birds, walk awkwardly, and make 
use of their bill as a third foot, climbing and descend¬ 
ing with ridiculous caution. 


All the (jalhntjc 1 parade and walk gracefully, and 
run nimbly; but fly with difficulty, with an im¬ 
petuous whirring, and in a straight line. 

Magpies and jays flutter with powerless wings, and 
make no despatch; herons seem encumbered with 


1 The birds belonging to the pheasant tribe. 
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too much sail for their light bodies, but these vast, 
hollow wings are necessary in carrying burdens such 
as large fishes and the like; pigeons, and particularly 
the sort called ‘sinkers,’ have a way of clashing their 
wings the one against the other over their backs with 
a loud snap; another variety, called ‘tumblers, turn 

themselves over in the air. 

The kingfisher darts along like an arrow; fern¬ 
owls, or goat-suckers, glance in the dusk over the 
tops of trees like a meteor; starlings, as it were, 
swim along, while missel-thrushes use a wild and 
desultory 1 flight; swallows sweep over the surface of 
the ground and water, and distinguish themselves by 
rapid turns and quick evolutions; swifts dash round 
in circles; and the bank-martin moves with frequent 

vacillations 2 like a butterfly. 

Most of the small birds fly by jerks, rising and 
falling as they advance. Most small birds hop, but 
wagtails and larks walk, moving their legs alter¬ 
nately. Skylarks rise and fall perpendicularly as 
they sing; woodlarks hang poised in the air; and 
titlarks rise and fall in large curves, singing in 
their descent. The white-throats use odd jerks 
and gesticulations 3 over the tops of hedges and 
bushes. 

All the duck kind waddle; divers and auks walk as 
if fettered, and stand erect on their tails. Geese and 
cranes, and most wild fowls, move in figured flights, 
often changing their positions. Dabchick, moor¬ 
hens, and coots fly erect, with their legs hanging 
down, and hardly make any despatch. The reason 

1 Changeable, not continuous. 

* Expressive movements. 

O 


2 Wavering. 
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THE CORNER OF A MEADOW 

Richard Jefferies 


The year 1948 saw the centenary of the birth of one 
of the most famous of English naturalists—Richard 
Jefferies. He was the son of a Wiltshire farmer and 
so had first-hand knowledge of agriculture as well as 
of wild life in field and hedgerow. Two of his 
delightful books, Wood Magic and Be vis, were written 
for children. In the first he gives the fanciful 
adventures of a small boy named Bevis, to whom 
animals and birds told their secrets. In the second 
we see the same boy, now aged fourteen, with his 
friend Mark, and hear about their games and other 

activities on a lake near the farm. 

Jefferies wrote various other books on natural 
history, two of the best-known being The Game- 
keeper at Home and Wild Life in a Southern Country. He 
was also a country novelist and a successful jour¬ 
nalist, writing for papers concerned with farming and 
sport. 

In this description of a meadow we are struck by 
the all-seeing eye of the naturalist. He notices 
everything, and makes everything real to the reader 
in the most charming way. 

“No other writer can take us so completely out 
of doors as Richard Jefferies.” 



UT-TREE bushes grow along the bank of the 
brook on this side—the nuts are a smaller sort 
than usual; and beside the wet ditch within the 
mound and on the ‘shore/ wherever the scythe 
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has not reached, the meadow-sweet rears its pale 
flowers. At evening, if it be sultry, and on some days 
especially before a thunderstorm, the whole mead is 
full of the fragrance of this plant, which lines the 
inside ditch almost everywhere. So heavy and 
powerful is its odour that the still, motionless air 
between the thick hedges becomes oppressive, and 
it is a relief to issue forth into the open fields away 
from the perfume and the brooding heat. But by 
day it is pleasant to linger in the shadow and 
inhale its sweetness—if you are not nervous of 
snakes; for there is one here and there in the grass, 
gliding away at the jar of the earth under your foot¬ 
step. Warmth and moisture favour their increase, 
as on a larger scale in tropic lands; and parts of the 
mead are often under water when a freshet comes 
down the brooks, so choked with flags that they 
cannot carry it away quickly. 

The osier-bed in the angle where the brooks join 
is on slightly higher ground; for although the withy 
likes water at its roots, it should not stand in it. 
Springing across the ditch, and entering among the 
tall, slender wands—which, though they look so 
thick, part aside easily—you may find on the mound 
behind the butt of an oak sawn just above the 
ground; and there, in the shade of the reeds, and 
with a cool breeze now and again coming along the 
course of the stream, it is delicious in the heat of 
summer to repose and listen to the murmur of the 
water. 

The moor-hens come down the current slowly, 
searching about among the flags; the reed warblers 
are busy in the hedge; at the mouth of his hole sits a 
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water-rat rubbing his face between his paws; across 
the stream comes his mate, swimming slowly with 
one end of a long green sedge in her mouth, and the 
rest towed behind on the surface. They are the 
beavers of our streams—amusing, intelligent little 
creatures, utterly different in habits from the rat of 
the drain. Move but a hand, and instantly they fall 
rather than dive into the water, making a sound like 
thock as they strike it; and then they run along 
the bottom, or seem to do so, as swiftly as on dry 
land. But in a few minutes out they come again, 
being at the same time extremely timid and as 
quickly reassured; if you remain perfectly still, they 

will approach within a yard. 

Where the tw r o brooks meet, a hollow willow tree 
hangs over the brown pool—brown with suspended 
sand and dead leaves slowly rotating under the sur¬ 
face where the swirl of the meeting currents—one 
swift and shallow, the other deeper and stronger— 
has scooped out a basin. A waving line upon the 
surface marks where the two streams shoulder each 
other and strive for mastery, and its curve, yielding 
now to this side, now that, responds to their varying 
volume and weight. While the undercurrents sweep 
ever slowly round, whirling leaf and dead black 
soddened twigs over the hollow, the upper streams 
are forced together unwillingly by the narrowing 
shores, and throw themselves with a bubbling rush 
onwards. Through the brown water, from under the 
stooping willow whose age bows it feebly, there shine 
now and again silvery streaks deep down as the roach 
play to and fro. There, too, come the perch; they are 
waiting for the insects falling off the willows and the 
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streams ^ f ° r **“ ^ br ° Ught down V the 

Hush! it is the rustle of the reeds. Their heads 
are swaying—a reddish brown now; later on in the 
year, a delicate feathery white. Seen from beneath 
their slender tips, as they gracefully sweep to and 
lro, seem to trace designs upon the blue dome of the 
sky. A whispering in the reeds and tall grasses, a 
amt murmuring of the waters; yonder, across the 
broad water-meadow, a yellow haze hiding the elms. 

In the nooks and corners on the left side of the 

mead the hemlock rears its sickly looking stem; the 

mound is broad and high, and thickly covered with 

grasses, for the most part dead and dry. These form 

a warm cover for the fox: there is usually one hiding 

somewhere here, the mead being so quiet. Where the 

ground is often flooded, watercress has spread out 

into the grass, growing so profusely that, now the 

water is low, it might be mown by the scythe. And 

everywhere in their season the beautiful forget-me- 

nots nestle on the shores among the flags, where the 

water, running slower at the edge, lingers to kiss 
their feet. 

Once, some five-and-twenty years ago, a sports¬ 
man startled a great bird out of the spot where the 
streams join, and shot it, thinking it was a heron. 
But seeing that it was no common heron, he had it 
examined; and it was found to be a bittern, and as 
such it was carefully preserved. It was the last visit 
of bitterns to the place. Even then they were so rare 
as not to be recognized; now the progress of agricul¬ 
ture has entirely banished them. 

From Wild Life in a Southern County 



VESUVIUS 

P. B. Shelley 


The following description of a volcano was written 
by one of our greatest Nature poets, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, who was born in 1792. He rejoiced in 
nature and her moods, her light and warmth and 
colour, and perhaps most of all in her wild energy. 
His own spirit was eager and impetuous, for from 
his early youth he had been a rebel against Society. 

It was quite in keeping with his character, there¬ 
fore, for him to take a fierce delight in the uncon¬ 
trolled forces of nature such as winds, oceans, and 
volcanic eruptions. 

In the following passage you have all the elements 
of earth, air, fire, and water combined in one 
gorgeous description. 

Shelley spent the last few years of his short life 
in Italy, for he liked its climate and people. In 1822 
he was drowned in a squall while yachting, and his 
body was burned on the beach where it was found. 

V esuvius is, after the glaciers, the most 

impressive exhibition of the energies of nature 
I ever saw. It has not the immeasurable greatness, 
the overpowering magnificence, nor, above all, the 
radiant beauty of the glaciers; but it has all their 
character of tremendous and irresistible strength. 
From Resina to the hermitage you wind up the 
mountain, and cross a vast stream of hardened lava, 
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which is an actual image of the waves of the sea 

changed into> a hard, black stone by enchantment! 

he lines of the boiling flood seem to hang in the air 
and it is difficult to believe that the billows which 
seem hurrying down on you are not actually in 
motion. This plain was once a sea of liquid fire. 

From the hermitage we crossed another vast 
stream of lava, and then went on foot up the cone 
(this is the only part of the ascent in which there is 
any difficulty, and that difficulty has been much 
exaggerated). It is composed of rocks of lava and 
declivities 1 of ashes; by ascending the former and 
descending the latter there is very little fatigue. On 
the summit is a kind of irregular plain, the most 
horrible chaos that can be imagined—riven into 
ghastly chasms, and heaped up with tumuli of great 
stones and cinders, and enormous rocks blackened 
and calcined , 2 which had been thrown from the 

■Afl; 

volcano upon one another in terrible confusion. In 

the midst stands the conical hill, from which volumes 

of smoke and the fountains of liquid fire are rolled 
forth for ever. 


The mountain is at present in a slight state of 
eruption, and a thick, heavy smoke is perpetually 
rolled out, interrupted by enormous columns of an 
impenetrable black bituminous vapour, which is 
hurled up, fold after fold, into the sky with a deep, 
hollow sound, and fiery stones are rained down from 
its darkness, and a black shower of ashes fell even 
where we sat. The lava, like the glacier, creeps on 
perpetually, with a crackling sound as of suppressed 
fire. There are several springs of lava; and in one 

Downward slopes. 2 Reduced to quicklime by burning. 
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place it gushes precipitously over a. high crag, rolling 
down the half-molten rocks and its own overhanging 
waves—a cataract of quivering fire. We approached 
the extremity of one of the rivers of lava. It is about 
twenty feet in breadth and ten in height; and as the 
inclined plane was not rapid, its motion was very 
slow. We saw the masses of its dark exterior sur¬ 
face detach themselves as it moved, and betray the 
depth of the liquid flame. In the day the fire is but 
slightly seen; you only observe a tremulous motion 
in the air, and streams and fountains of white 

sulphurous smoke. 

At length we saw the sun sink between Capreae 
and Inarime, and as the darkness increased, the 
effect of the fire became more beautiful. We were, 
213 were, surrounded by streams and cataracts of 
the red and radiant fire; and in the midst, from the 
column of bituminous smoke shot up into the air, fell 
the vast masses of rock, white with the light of their 
intense heat, leaving behind them, through the dark 

vapour, trains of splendour. 

From Peacock's Memoirs of Shelley 


FORMS OF WATER 

John Tyndall 


During the reign of Queen Victoria mountaineering 
was a popular form of exercise with men who led 
otherwise sedentary lives. Some of them were 
literary men; others were scientists. To the latter 
class be ongs John Tyndall (1820-93), who was a 

famous lecturer in physics. 1 

Like most other authors of his day who recorded 

then- exploits in climbing, Tyndall wrote about the 

Alps, i he passage you are about to read is mainlv 

concerned with scientific explanation, and deals 

with causes and effects. It thus forms an interesting 

contrast to the poetic description of Vesuvius in our 
last chapter. 


Besides his lectures, Tyndall’s books called The 
Glaciers of the Alps (i860) and Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps (1871) won him great popularity. 


Tj'VERY occurrence in nature is preceded by 
other occurrences which are its causes, and 
succeeded by others which are its effects. The 
human mind is not satisfied with observing and 
studying any natural occurrence alone, but takes 
pleasure in connecting every natural fact with what 
has gone before it, and with what is to come after it. 

Thus, when we enter upon the study of rivers and 
glaciers, our interest will be greatly augmented by 
taking into account not only their actual appear¬ 
ances, but also their causes and effects. 
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Let us trace a river to its source. Beginning where 
it empties itself into the sea, and following it back¬ 
wards, we find it from time to time joined by 
tributaries which swell its waters. The river, of 
course, becomes smaller as these tributaries are 
passed. It shrinks first to a brook, then to a stream; 
this again divides itself into a number of smaller 
streamlets, ending in mere threads of water. These 
constitute the source of the river, and are usually 
found among hills. 

Thus the Severn has its source in the Welsh 
Mountains; the Thames in the Cotswold Hills; the 
Danube in the hills of the Black Forest; the Rhine 
and the Rhone in the Alps; the Ganges in the Hima¬ 
laya Mountains; the Euphrates near Mount Ararat; 
the Garonne in the Pyrenees; the Elbe in the Giant 
Mountains of Bohemia; the Missouri in the Rocky 
Mountains; and the Amazon in the Andes cl Peru. 

But it is quite plain that we have not yet reached 
the real beginning of the rivers. Whence do the 
earliest streams derive their water? A brief residence 
among the mountains would prove to you that they 
are fed by rains. In dry weather you would find 
the streams feeble —sometimes, indeed, quite dried 
up. In wet weather you would see them foaming 
torrents. In general these little streams lose them¬ 
selves as little threads of water upon the hillsides; 
but sometimes you may trace a river to a definite 
spring. The River Albala, in Switzerland, for 
instance, rushes at its origin in considerable volume 
from a mountain-side. But you very soon assure 
yourself that such springs are also fed by rain, 
which has percolated through the rocks or soil, 
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and which, through some orifice that it has found or 
formed, comes to the light of day. 

But we cannot end here. Whence comes the rain 
which forms the mountain streams? Observation 
enables you to answer the question. Rain does not 
come from a clear sky. It comes from clouds. But 

with wh' C !°u ? IS th T n ° thin «y° u are acquainted 
with which they resemble? You discover at once a 

i eness between them and the condensed steam of a 

locomotive. At every puff of the engine a cloud is 

projected into the air. Watch the cloud sharply 

you notice that it first forms at a little distance from 

the top of the funnel. Give close attention, and you 

will sometimes see a perfectly clear space between 

he funnel and the cloud. Through that clear space 


What 


then, is this thing which at one moment is trans¬ 
parent and invisible, and at the next moment visible 
as a dense and opaque cloud? 


Within 


of 


. . .| - tiaaopaiun dLlli 

invisible; but to keep it in this invisible state a heat 
would be required as great as that within the boiler. 
V\ hen the vapour mingles with the cold air above the 
hot funnel, it ceases to be vapour. Every bit of 
steam shrinks when chilled to a much more minute 
particle of water. The liquid particles thus produced 

form a kind of water dust of exceeding fineness, which 
floats in the air, and is called a cloud. 

Watch the cloud-banner from the funnel of a 
running locomotive; you see it growing gradually 
less dense. It finally melts away altogether, and if 
you continue your observations^ you will not fail to 
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notice that the speed of its disappearance depends 
upon the character of the day. In humid weather 
the cloud hangs long and lazily in the air; in dry 
weather it is rapidly licked up. What has become 
of it? It has been reconverted into true invisible 

vapour. 

The drier the air, and the hotter the air, the gi eater 
is the amount of cloud which can be thus dissolved 
in it. When the cloud first forms, its quantity is far 
greater than the air is able to maintain in an in¬ 
visible state. But as the cloud mixes gradually with 
a larger mass of air, it is more and more dissolved, 
and finally passes altogether from the condition of a 
finely divided liquid into that of transparent vapour 

or gas. 

Make the lid of a kettle air-tight, and permit the 
steam to issue from the pipe; a cloud is precipitated 
in all respects similar to that issuing from the funnel 

of a locomotive. 

Permit the steam, as it issues from the pipe, to pass 
through the flame of a spirit-lamp; the cloud is 
instantly dissolved by the heat, and is not again 

precipitated. 

Look to your bedroom windows when the weather 
is very cold outside; they sometimes stream with 
water, derived from the condensation of the aqueous 
vapour from your own lungs. The windows of rail¬ 
way carriages in winter show this condensation in a 
striking manner. Pour cold water into a dry 
drinking-glass on a summer’s day ; the outeide surface 
of the glass becomes instantly dimmed by the pre¬ 
cipitation of moisture. On a warm day you notice 
no vapour in front of your mouth; but on a cold day 
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densIZ S " h ' tt,e d0ud ’ derived from the con- 
from our u VaP ° Ur " never absent 

with a nZu nCe V ThiS “ d ° ne by filb ng a vSS 

colder than »h ° f . po " nded lce and salt, which is 
dense and r ^ T^’ and which > therefore, con- 

of the vessel kT aqUe ° US va P our - The surface 

thick that ft k y C ° ated With a fro^n fur, so 

a snowball V aWay and formed 


To produce the cloud, in the case of the loco¬ 
motive or the kettle, heat is necessary. By heatine the 

c””J t L7 “ nvm ““ S3S i 

chilling the steam we convert it into cloud. Is there 
any fire in Nature which produces the clouds of our 
atmosphere. There is: the fire of the sun. 

the chain nf‘ radng backward > without any break in 
■ . . . ° ccur rences, our river from its end to its 

eal beginnings, we come at length to the sun. 

r rnm _./* tat . . 


of Water 


Rivers , Ice and Glaciers 
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